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_ When I turned myself to all the works which 
my hands had wrought and the labors wherein I 
had labored in vain, I saw in all things vanity and 
vexation of mind, and that nothing was lasting 
under the sun. 


From Ecclesiastes in the Office of the 
first week of August. 
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Opposing the Revolution 


Machines need men 


Ma ny of My friends from the city, 
the near-by suburbs and various places 
on the seaboard and even a ways out 
into the Middle West talk of the Euro- 
pean war with great assurance! I fail 
to share their confidence. Others seem 
so jittery about things that they seem 
to expect that the Nazi legions will be 
invading our shores in the next two or 
three months. I do not share their 
fears. Practically all these people are 
convinced that a huge American army 
with an overwhelming piling up of 
armaments is the only thing to save the 
day. When we discuss such things and 
they sense that I do not completely 
agree, they look at me rather scornfully 
and say that the problem is so simple: 
we must stop Hitler. They make it 
clear that they think ,it is simply a 
question of amassing more weapons of 
mechanized destructiveness and of 
training more fighters than the Ger- 


By EDWARD SKILLIN, JR. 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


mans are able to amass and train. 

It is hard for me to believe that the 
U. S. should build up our armaments 
on the assumption that there will soon 
be fighting on the British Isles. Effec- 
tive forces for operations so far from 
home cannot be built up until it would 
be too late for us to intervene in a 
military way in the European war. If 
we are eventually to try conclusions 
with the Nazis, it must be over here, 
where the advantage of distance would 
be with us. 

But to return to my confident 
acquaintances who distress me by 
speaking of opposition to Hitler only 
in terms of planes and tanks, ships and 
anti-aircraft guns, I find myself won- 
dering whether they have not failed 
to see the real character of the Nazi 
movement. They seem so stunned by 
the five-year head start the Germans 
have in mechanized equipment, the ef- 


*386 4th Ave., New York City. June 28, 1940. 
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ficiency of German practical science, 
the thoroughness of plan and execution 
and total mobilization that they don’t 
penetrate to the motive force beyond. 

I wish these friends and many other 
Americans now caught up in the 
“smash Hitler” campaign had read and 
pondered Leland Stowe’s report in Life 
magazine of the occupation of Oslo. 
They might have wondered why the 
Norwegians so complacently watched 
Nazi soldiers taking over their capital. 
Could it be that the populace held no 
national value so dear that the imposi- 
tion of a ruthless new system of values 
failed to disturb them? Of course, there 
were a few Norwegians such as Sigrid 
Undset who spoke of the invasion with 
complete dismay. Can it be that in 
America today there are millions 
who would welcome some new totali- 
tarian system? And I do not refer only 
to our slum dwellers, our share crop- 
pers, our Okies and our unemployed, 
in this connection. The point is that 
the Nazi revolution, as well as the 
Communist revolution and the Fascist 
revolution, has developed a dynamism 
which can be finally overcome only 
when a greater dynamism opposes it. 

In the U. S. today what evidences 


are there of a potential dynamism to 


meet the Nazi threat? Is there enough 
fire in our vague idea of democracy, 
our comparative liberty to read and say 
what we will, our religious freedom? 
It seems to me that Americans still take 
most of these hard-won rights for 
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granted. And the constructive thought 
and sound philosophy produced by the 
huge sums spent annually on Ameri- 
can education mount up to very little. 

Comfort and convenience are the 
paramount objectives of American life, 
if one is to judge by the stuff in maga- 
zines. The virtues of standardized 
products are flaunted under these twin 
banners, often with a piquant dash of 
snob appeal. My limited researches at 
the 1940 World’s Fair indicated that 
the “world of tomorrow” will be an 
earthly paradise of more push buttons 
and more cars, wider roads and greater 
speeds, better distribution of popula- 
tion and possibly better health. Aim- 
less, ever swifter locomotion is slated 
to continue; American restlessness will 
be further increased. Roots will be 
even shallower. 

There are limitations to what can be 
done by reforming society solely from 
without. Until the American family 
ideal, which is now so accurately ex- 
pressed in illustrated, slick paper “ads,” 
means something more truly substan- 
tial than a duplex apartment and a 
place in the country equipped with 
radios and oil burner, several cars, and 
a household of one or two children 
who will not be too exacting, better 
housing and planning, sounder farm- 
ing, more constructive labor relations, 
and less unemployment will serve only 
as an important yet bare-as-bones 
framework. Until the human person 
is revivified, becomes conscious of his 
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real function in society (of his real 
place under heaven, perhaps) social re- 
form will only make dents in the sur- 
face. The American way of life will 
continue to be a pushover for any con- 
flicting way which, equipped with suf- 
ficient mechanical resources, threatens 
to dominate it. 

None the less, the awakening social 
consciousness of the American people 
in the last few years is one of the most 
hopeful elements of the situation. A 
start has been made, with increasing 
popular support, in remedying some of 
the most evil social conditions. 

The three leading best sellers of the 
past six months dealing with contem- 
porary America, Grapes of Wrath, 
Native Son and Kitty Foyle, are strong 
indications of the nation’s growing so- 
cial consciousness. They are negative 
in their approach. Grapes of Wrath, 
the biggest seller, has proved to be a 
highly effective protest against the 
plight of migratory labor in California. 
Native Son was less successful, its hero 
being a pathological type who height- 
ened the impression held in certain 
quarters that Negroes are all prone to 
sex crimes; yet, in its brutal way, 
Native Son gave an unforgettable pic- 
ture of the evil inherent in slums in 
Chicago. Kitty Foyle was less socially 
crystallized; it deals with office girls 
who love yet cannot marry into Ameri- 
ca’s “first families.” Perhaps joyful 
literary creativeness is too much to ex- 
pect in America today, since the great 
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novel which joyfully sings the author’s 
belief in his national or community 
way of life is the crowning achieve- 
ment of a specific culture. It does not 
spring into being in a culture’s early 
stages. 

More and more American liberals 
have been indulging in healthy soul 
searching in the past few months. The 
words of Walter Lippmann and Dor- 
othy Thompson in these matters are 
too well known for anything but men- 
tion here. One of the latest adherents 
to the conviction that somewhere the 
2oth century has lost its way is Archi- 
bald MacLeish. While recently address- 
ing the American Association for 
Adult Education on the need for belief 
in absolutes as a means of stopping 
Hitler, he said, “Unless we regain in 
this democracy the conviction that 
there are final things for which democ- 
racy will fight, unless we recover faith 
in the expressing of these things in 
words, we can leave our planes unbuilt 
and our battleships on paper, for we 
shall not need them.” 

In somewhat the same fashion it may 
be said that the development of a 
sound American way of life is a good 
in itself, worthy of achieving under 
any circumstances. But for the pur- 
poses of this article, limiting the ob- 
jective to the essentially long-range 
problem of defense against Hitler, I 
cannot but wish that our leaders would 
say less about bombers and tanks and 
more about regenerating American 
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democracy in line with the European- 
born traditions of the founding fathers. 
One has only to read the Declaration 
of Independence, the preamble of the 
Constitution or the state papers of our 
early presidents to discover how far 
America has deteriorated from her 
original dynamism and ideals. How 
can a nation which has plighted its 
troth to material comfort expect to 
withstand any powerful nation whose 
citizens are steeled to the utmost of 
self-sacrifice and endurance? We have 
religious liberty, praise be, and many 
religious bodies. But unhappily, a very 
small proportion of our people both 
profess and consistently act upon a live- 
ly religious faith. Religion does not 
appear actually to motivate the lives of 
most Americans. This is a grave limi- 
tation, yet Christians still have the op- 
portunity personally to see to it that 
Christianity provides inspiration for 
dynamic American ideals. 

The building up of an American 
democracy which will not be tempted 
by prospects of bread and circuses and 
slavery is a nation-sized job. It is one 
in which corporation executive, labor 
leader, rank and filer and housewife 
all have a part. What wonder if the 
underprivileged, those denied basic 
human and democratic rights, become, 
along with those who welcome a totali- 
tarian coup as a means of consolidating 
their own power and wealth, ready- 
made fifth column material! Back of 
all this our teachers and preachers and 
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writers must be working to restore the 
American family ideal, to overcome the 
materialistic inroads upon the human 
person. Americans in their local com- 
munities, acting independently and 
cooperating with other communities, 
should show what they can and will 
do. America must be rebuilt from 
within. 

Another element, in addition to an 
awakening domestic social conscience, 
which promises well is the growing 
concern of Americans for the peoples 
across the seas. Of course, our desire 
to keep these friends alive, to protect 
them against overwhelming might, is 
what complicates the problem. Today 
is America’s great opportunity to take 
a step forward toward her national re- 
generation. By asserting our personal 
responsibilities for the homeless refu- 
gee; by going to the greatest lengths of 
personal sacrifice to provide the mate- 
rials that will stem the ravages of fam- 
ine and disease, whose victims usually 
outnumber the casualties of actual 
fighting; by furnishing vast quantities 
from our huge stored surpluses and 
unused capacities for food and clothing 
and bandages; by opening our hearts 
and homes to orphans and other desti- 
tute refugees, we shall give the afflicted 
peoples of the world new courage. We 
can provide many of them with a new 
start in life. 

Although so many Americans now 
put their sole trust in our capacity to 
build engines of destruction, I still be- 
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lieve that a democratic, humanitarian, 
basically Christian dynamism is the 
principal means of halting the spread 
of the totalitarian ideal. Some people 
may think they can sit back in their 
Morris chairs while armies of young 
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fliers, gunners and drivers go to fight 
their battles. But the only successful 
defense against totalitarianism, the de- 
fense envisaged in a general way in 
this article, entails the united self-sac- 
rifice of the whole American people. 





































i 
Circle 


I would like to present a few facts which I take from an article by Samuel 
Grafton in the New York Post, which I have not seen refuted since the article 
was printed. I therefore take it for granted that the facts are true. They are 
incredibly horrible and, what is almost worse, incredibly foolish. According to 
Mr. Grafton, the Senate is being stampeded into a huge navy by the information 
that Japan is greatly increasing hers. He adds that if this is true there is an 
easy way to cure the condition. Modern battleships are of steel and they are 
fueled with oil. Japan gets its oil and steel from us—and Mr. Grafton hastens to 
add that by the word us he does not mean the nation but he very definitely 
means the few Americans who are in scrap-material and war-business trades. 

In other words, we send the stuff to build their navy and then we have to 
build a navy to protect ourselves from theirs. Some day it could easily come 
about that an American and Japanese fleet could go into battle and both would 
be made of steel from the same American mills and run with oil from the same 
American wells. Quoting again from Mr. Grafton’s figures, this small group 
sells Japan $30 million worth of scrap metal a year and we are going to spend, 
and all of us will pay for that, at least $75 million each for new battleships to 
meet the menace created by a few through their greed, by many through their 
blindness. 

Mr. Grafton says we are now supplying 90% of Japan’s imported war 
materials, and that if she did not have that she would be out of China very 
soon. And, I may add, we good-natured idiots are meantime dropping coins in 
boxes to help China. “Face our destiny with a smile,” says Mr. Grafton. “Build 
the big ships to be manned with American boys.” And their epitaph may be: 


they died for the American junk business. 
Katherine Burton in the Sign (June ’40). 














Swastika Over Paris 


By GLENN M. STADLER 
Condensed from the United Press* 


The streets of Paris echoed again 
today to the sound of French military 
boots, on the third day of the German 
occupation. They were the boots of 
exhausted French prisoners of war. 

I stood inside the high iron fence 
of the American embassy across from 
German high-command headquarters 
in the Crillon Hotel and watched a 
group of dejected prisoners trudge 
through a driving cold rain. It was a 
pitiful sight. Their faces were hag- 
gard, their clothes dirty and torn. As 
they dragged along, bent in submis- 
sion, several shouted invectives at me. 
“Look at that American flag! Look at 
that American! He looks well-fed. 
Why in hell didn’t you help us?” they 
shouted bitterly. 

A block from the embassy a six-foot 
six-inch German soldier who, along 
with four French police bicylists, was 
leading the prisoners, gave the com- 
mand, “Halt!” Nearly every man in 
the pitiful parade dropped in his 
tracks to the street. They took their 
dirty bread from dirtier pockets and 
began eating their ration of bread, 
wine, bananas and oranges like hun- 
gry animals, People gave them ciga- 
rettes and bread. 

A girl in a white shawl cried, “I 
want to see if he is there! I want to see 


Boots upon the pavements 


if he is there!” as she tried vainly to 
push past German guards. The giant 
German officer gave the order, “Fall 
in!” The French limped around the 
corner, bound for prison camps. 

A few hours before I had seen truck- 
loads of prisoners go past the embassy. 
They were almost stacked into trucks, 
and piled into ambulances. Grimy 
hands that once had fired guns at their 
captors in a futile attempt to repel the 
invasion reached out for gifts which 
Parisians threw to them. The men 
marched as fast as they could but their 
backs ached and their brains were 
numb. They were a picture of dejec- 
tion. 

Strollers in the Tuileries gardens 
ran to peek through the heavy iron 
gates at them. They only looked back 
blankly. The horses which pulled the 
old, worn, two-wheeled carts and field 
kitchens seemed the only things in the 
parade with any strength and deter- 
mination in them. 

The sounds of the boots of the van- 
quished were far different from the 
sounds of those of the victorious Ger- 
mans, who began streaming through 
the ancient gates of Paris early on the 
morning of June 14, a day sooner than 
Hitler had predicted. They were the 
first German troops to enter since Jan. 


* News Building, New York City. June 17, 1940. 
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29, 1871, when their forebears con- 
quered the city after a 132-day siege. 
They found the city stocked with food, 
beefsteak, fresh vegetables, butter, 
candy, cake, and so forth, and unscar- 
red by battle. Sixty-nine years ago the 
victors had won a city of starvation and 
desolation, whose people had eaten 
rats, horses, and zoo animals before 
they gave in. 

I had a grandstand seat Friday 
(June 14), atop the American em- 
bassy, for one of the greatest shows in 
the history of the world. In an awe- 
some display of military might, the 
soldiers came in from northern, east- 
ern and western gates, converging in 
the famous Place de la Concorde, 
which is framed by government build- 
ings and the American embassy. 

Wave after wave of troops passed 
infantry, motor- 
motorized units 


through; cavalry, 
cyclists, bicyclists, 
mounting double machine guns and 
pulling anything from small anti-tank 
guns to six-inch cannon. In the after- 
noon a German brass band goose- 
stepped to Cleopatra’s Needle in the 
center of the Place de la Concorde and 
played regimental marches as the 
troops marched by shouting, “Heil 
Hitler!” The click of hobnailed boots, 
the rumble of horse-drawn wagons and 
guns, the roar of swift, heavily-armed 
motorized and mechanized units, the 
staccato roar of motorcycles and the 
clatter of hooves of hundreds of 
horses reverberated from the Ministry 
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of Marine Buildings to the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

During the afternoon General Bogis- 
lav von Studnitz, provisional German 
military governor, visited American 
Ambassador William C. Bullitt, then 
walked quickly to the center of the 
Place de la Concorde and stood rigidly 
for exactly an hour while part of a 
German division passed by. The gen- 
eral retired to his quarters, leaving the 
crowd to form in small groups, listen- 
ing to Nazi soldiers explain their ideas 
of war. I passed from group to group 
and heard practically the same explana- 
tion, “We do not dislike the French 
people. You have been used as a tool 
by the British who seek to retard Ger- 
many’s natural growth. We do not 
want to have to fight the French. The 
British? Well, that’s a_ different 
story.” 

After one of the greatest mass ex- 
oduses in modern times, those Pari- 
sians who remained, and I myself, saw 
a show which convinced us there is 
no ersatz about the German army. 
Every soldier, every piece of material, 
seemed of the highest quality; each 
man was equipped with rifle, revolver, 
cartridge pouches or a string of car- 
tridges about the neck, bayonet, gre- 
nade thrower, gas mask, field glasses, 
canteen, mess kit and flashlight. 

Practically every man carried a 
camera and snapped pictures. For miles 
I rode my bicycle alongside German 
columns directed through the city by 
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big broad-shouldered soldiers who car- 
ried red and white disc signals on 
short-handled staffs to direct traffic. In 
the early morning when the Germans 
first began to pour in, the people stood 
by silently, staring at them in a hos- 
tile manner. Girls, however, exchanged 
greetings with the troops and I saw 
two blondes sitting atop a small can- 
non. French Military Governor Dentz 
issued a proclamation, asking the peo- 
ple to subordinate any thoughts of hos- 
tility and under no circumstances to 
resist. 


omphe and later on above the Eiffel 
Tower. 

Frenchmen told me wholesale blood- 
shed should be stopped to permit the 
farmers to return to the land and the 
workers to their factories. They are 
all unshaken in their faith in the des- 
tiny of France but highly critical of the 
leaders responsible for their lack of 
preparation. They seemed to hold no 
hate for the German soldiers who were 
polite and respectful. To General 
Dentz, the German arrival in Paris 
was a terrible blow. I stood beside 





him, looking out of a window as 
the time drew near. He said, “This 
is a rotten way to end a military 


I went to the roof of the embassy 
and from that vantage point I saw the 
swastika flag flying over the Ministry 
of Marine Buildings, the Arc de Tri- 


y 


Weary and unshaven Catholic priests, home for a few hours’ leave, were 
among the troops evacuated from Dunkirk. They wore just the battle dress, 
with the distinguishing Roman collar above. Some had lost their possessions, 
including Mass equipment; others had been told to leave everything behind. 

A quartermaster told of a certain young, quiet and diffident-looking padre, 
and told how the men waiting on the shore of Flanders “were bucked to the 
wide” as they watched him calmly and fearlessly walking about the quays and 
near-by streets, ministering to and cheering those he met around him while the 
ceaseless bombing was at its worst. 

By virtue of special powers granted by the Holy See, the priests imparted 
general absolution repeatedly through the day, for the troops were continually 
going into action. 

But there is one who would rather talk of the day when some French vil- 
lagers mistook him for a parachutist. He finds it pleasant in comparison, even 
though he was menaced by the mayor and the grim citizens who crowded about 
his car. He had pulled up to ask the way to the residence of “M. le curé,” and 
that at a time when villagers were very nervous about spies dressed in the uni- 
forms of the Allies. Fortunately, two Tommies arrived in the nick of time, 
calling out “Good morning, Father,” and going on to verify to the mayor the 
identity of the suspect. 


career.” 


The [London] Catholic Herald (7 June ’40). 























Meeting God outdoors 


When boys and girls grow too 
old for summer camps, then the ques- 
tion frequently arises, how will they 
spend their vacations? Some parents 
do not care to leave their homes. 
Others cannot. But most agree that 
young folk need a change when the 
warm weather comes. The youth 
hostel movement seems to be a safe 
and interesting solution. 

This movement started abroad. The 
Germans, Swiss, English and others 
eagerly seized on it. Finally the U. S. 
has taken it up. 

A group of young men, or young 
women, properly chaperoned, ventures 
forth like pilgrims of old. They walk 
or bicycle or they may at times use 
bus, boat or train, but private auto- 
mobiles are usually barred, to avert ac- 
cidents. Of course the itinerary must 
be very well planned long in advance. 
The objectives may be historic points, 
famous landmarks, scenic wonders, 
etc. Frequently these rambles are 
through country places. But, also, the 
man-made glories of the cities attract: 
churches, museums, libraries. 

The nights are spent at hostels. 
Abroad, and sometimes here, these 
hostels are inns specially prepared to 
receive these students. A house mother 


*The International Federation of Catholic Alumnae. 
22 E. 38th St., New York City. December, 1939. 


Youth Goes Hosteling 
























By ETHEL KING 
Condensed from the Quarterly Bulletin® 


is in charge at each one. Twenty-five 
cents is the sum generally asked for a 
night’s lodging. This may include a 
light breakfast. At most of the inns the 
students buy and prepare their own 
food. They also provide their own 
entertainment in the evenings: games, 
stories, music, dancing. The trips may 
be short or long, last several days or a 
several weeks. The life is simple, dem- 

ocratic, wholesome, and expenditures 

are kept at a minimum. 

Our Catholic students do not seem 
to have gone a-hosteling as yet. And 
why not? We are fascinated as we 
read of the pilgrimages of old. Why 
not share their trials and joys today? 

Imagine a group of college girls 
tramping and singing their way 
through the summer woodlands to 
some distant shrine. And we do have 
famous shrines in this country. 

The sociologically - minded might 
want to visit and note the workings of | 
various charitable institutions, orphan- 
ages, homes for the aged, hospitals, 
clinics, and such. Again, well-known 
schools and colleges and universities 
might be some trippers’ goal. If the 
colleges inspected had summer schools 
in session, the happy hostelers might 
listen to a lecture at one place, hear a 
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concert at another, enjoy a theatrical 
performance at a third, view an art ex- 
hibition at the next, proceeding from 
campus to campus, gathering informa- 
tion and liking it. 

And wouldn’t our Catholic institu- 
tions that are closed for the summer 
make admirable hostels? Particularly 
the schools with their well-equipped 
dormitories. But the plainest accom- 
modations will please these students. 
They want to rough it. Simply to get 
out of the hot city and into tree-shaded 
country lanes would be all that some 
of the rovers would ask for. And here 
would be a chance for a village pastor 
to help not only these wandering stu- 
dents, but his own rural flock. He 
could arrange with suitable families 
to house the guests, amd he could have 
them meet the country youth so they 
would have an opportunity to exchange 
ideas. The city ones would see the 
countryside at its best in the golden 
summer. It might appeal so strongly 
to some that they would want to live 


there permanently later on. Nor would 
the hosteling visitors bring disturbing 
thoughts to the country boys and girls. 
Indeed they would probably come to 
appreciate the fields and farms that the 
visitors found so attractive. 

This youth hostel movement holds 
great possibilities. Every point of a 
trip must be carefully planned. The 
hostels must be thoroughly investi- 
gated, the proper chaperonage insured. 
Al! hopeful hostelers must undergo 
physical examinations to prove they are 
fit for the more or less strenuous life 
they are expected to lead for days or 
weeks. The laundry problem has to 
be solved. The trippers must not get 
too far away from civilization for 
anxious relatives to reach them by let- 
ter, telephone, or telegram. 

The hostelers are neither gypsies nor 
tramps, but happy sensible young peo- 
ple on a holiday. In the youth hostel 
idea the right kind of young man or 
woman will find an inexpensive way 
to health, fun, and knowledge. 


Fish Story 


One Friday the Sister cook of the Little Sisters of the Poor in Chicago found 
that there was no fish for the noon dinner. She prayed to St. Joseph. At 11:30 
there was a pounding on the door. Opening it, the cook was greeted with the 
manly salutation, “Here’s your fish, Sister. Sorry to be late. Just put it into 
the oven. It will be fine by 12 o'clock.” At 12:30, the fish eaten and thanks 
having been given to St. Joseph, the same Sister answered a more insistent ham- 
mering on the door, this time to hear, “Sister, where’s that fish? It belongs 


to De Paul University.” 


D. O’'C., S. J., in America (15 July ’39.) 






























Provision for after the end 


Strength From the Good Earth 


By RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


Condensed from the Catholic Rural Life Bulletin* 


What connection is there be- 
tween the disintegration of society and 
the downfall of civilization now in 
process, and the objects that are aimed 
at by the Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence and all similar movements, agrar- 
ian, cooperative, distributive? 

For a century and a half human 
society has pursued one definite course: 
materialistic, scientific mechanization. 
Other older and better things have 
continued, though with a “dying fall,” 
until within the last ten years they have 
almost wholly disappeared; I mean 
spiritual, ethical, artistic values such as 
have gloriously marked the intent and 
accomplishment of past ages. During 
this period of 150 years, man has made 
more discoveries in pure and applied 
science, and has invented more mechan- 
ical devices and appliances than dur- 
ing the whole preceding 5,000 years of 
recorded human history. “Modern 
civilization” had its inception about 
five centuries ago, with the Ren- 
aissance, the Protestant revolution and, 
a little later, the political revolution 
that implemented precedent theory. 
This process became violently acceler- 
ated about a century ago and with in- 
creasing momentum has _ proceeded 
unhampered until the present day; nor, 
at the moment, is there any sign of 


slackening. No visible sign, that is; 
yet if you look deep enough it will be- 
come clear that it is destined shortly 
to accomplish its own self-destruction. 

The list of the achievements of ap- 
plied science is imposing, almost in- 
conceivable. It all began with the link- 
ing of coal and iron and the produc- 
tion of power. From then on the 
progress was headlong. Of the hun- 
dreds of ingenious devices that have 
followed, from the power loom and the 
cotton gin, to the internal combustion 
engine, the airplane and the radio, all 
but three devices have been contrived 
for the supposed and intended benefit 
of man and the new society he was 
highheartedly building up, and of all 
these, only another three, perhaps, are 
not now being used for the destruction 
of man and his society. Here is a great 
mystery. Why has beneficence been 
distorted into malevolence? To me the 
answer seems clear. Human character 
has failed, not only adequately to use 
the powers that have been hopefully 
given into the hands of men, but it 
has measurably degenerated, and is so 
continuing, from the position it held 
until a few centuries ago. This is a 
hard saying. but who shall deny it? 

I do not mean that gross evil, the 
deep bestiality of which man is ca- 
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pable, is any more prevalent today than 
ever before. The character degenera- 
tion in individuals and communities is 
of a meaner sort. It shows itself in the 
indifference to ethical standards, the in- 
tellectual poverty, the cynical accept- 
ance of political chicanery and the “go- 
getter” ideals of the business world that 
characterize society in general. From 
radio programs, newspapers, popular 
“literature” and contemporary art to 
diplomacy and warfare, there seems 
to be little in evidence except an amoral 
timeserving and opportunism. Un- 
couth religions, futile philosophies and 
preposterous economic and _ political 
abortions flourish luxuriantly, and the 
whole world seems to wander in a fog 
of bewilderment. 

The mechanization of life has sev- 
ered men from the land, and return 
to the land is the primary way out. 

For 75 years the mill and the factory, 
the office and the store, have drawn 
men (and women also) from the farm 
and the home. The “subsistence farm” 
has become a one-crop business for 
revenue only, the family needs being 
supplied by the chain store and the 
mail-order house, and paid for by the 
cash (if any) received from the one 
crop, whatever it may be. The small 
farm has already been beaten to the 
draw by the vast acreages of the Mid- 
dle West, also one-crop, and completely 
mechanized. Progressive development 
of machines for every form of indus- 
try has increasingly eliminated the 


August 
human factor in labor, and will prob- — 
ably continue to do so, the result being, — 
at the moment, some 10 million un- © 


employed, and with no visible chance 


of employment—Miss Dorothy Thomp- ~ 
son to the contrary notwithstanding. — 
This, however, is the economic aspect — 
of the case. What of its bearing on the © 


essential spiritual and character values? ~ 


The only free man is he who does, fe 


or can at need, maintain himself and = 
his family from his own land, craft or 


profession. The man on wage, is not, 
in fact, free. Now freedom (not to be 
confused with “liberty” which is a 
very different matter) is essential to the 
development of character and the 
higher spiritual values. There have, of 
course, been notable exceptions to this 
rule, but in general it stands. I have 
been sharply criticized for saying that 
the man on the assembly line, in the 
mill or the mine, the share cropper and __ 
the tenant farmer is handicapped by 
his condition in the acquisition of free- 
dom and the gaining of high mental 
and spiritual qualities; nevertheless I 
believe that, generally speaking, it is dl 
true. af 

And it is just here that I think we | 
can find one of the causes of the pres-_ 
ent weakening of character-potential 
in society, and, therefore, the present 
loss of ideals, the weakening of stand- = 
ards of value, and the failure of 
dynamic leadership. 

The object of the Catholic Rural’ 


Life movement and of all other sim-7 
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ilar works, is a progressive return to 
the land and the making of subsistence 
on and from the land a way of life, 
not a commercial operation. So it al- 
ways was in human history, and most 
notably so during the Catholic Middle 
Ages. Apart from its economic value 
as the most obvious solution of the 
problem of permanent and progressive 
unemployment, and the raising of the 
standard of living of a large section of 
the population, it is also, I believe, one 
of the most effective ways to rebuild 
human character and lift the whole 
“body politic” to higher levels. 

It is no universal and exclusive pan- 
acea; other redemptive forces must be 
brought into play: dynamic religion 
pervading life instead of being annexed 
to it; formal education recast in shape 
and content so that it may become 
character-creating instead of empty 
brain exercise; the enunciation of some 
philosophy of life that shall be unify- 
ing where now the myriad modern 
philosophies are devisive. Even if these 
forces could be called into play (and at 
present there is little evidence of any 
such event) the process of reconstruc- 
tion would take so long that mean- 
while present tendencies would have 
worked out to their predestined end. 

They will do this anyway; you can’t 
have five centuries of consistent and 
progressive development along one 
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Money, to be sure, of itself is of no use: for its only use is to part with it. 
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definite line, and avoid its ultimate is- 
sue. In the meantime the obvious thing 
to do is to lay the foundations for “the 
change beyond the change.” During 
the Dark Ages that followed the fall 
of the Roman Empire (after it had 
completed its own five-century cycle) 
the Church took over and preserved 
some of the values of a perishing time, 
largely through St. Benedict, his 
monks, and the religious orders that 
sprang from his redemptive work. The 
evil was discarded, and much of the 
good preserved to serve as the strong 
foundation of the next great period of 
civilization. 

This is where, I think, all agrarian, 
cooperative and distributist move- 
ments come in to play their part. It is 
impossible to transform our mechan- 
ized, amoral civilization in a genera- 
tion, but we can prepare for the future. 
Berdyaev says that the next era will be 
more like the Middle Ages than any 
other; not so much in form as in spirit. 
This era was particularly characterized 
by close contact with the land. Just so 
far as it is possible for us to go in 
this direction, so far we shall have 
progressed in the process of prepara- 
tion for that which is to follow “the 
end of our time.” The economic gain, 
not only for the future but for our own 
present, will be great, but the spiritual 
gain will be greater. 






Samuel Johnson. 





Sweet King 


By PHILIP A. NOVIKOFF 


Small town boys make good 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


A Quarter of a century ago at 153 
Horton St., in the industrial city of 
London, Ontario, Canada, lived an 
Italian tailor and his wife with a fam- 
ily of five Canadian-born sons. The 
tailor’s name was Guy Lombardo. His 
eldest son, then 12 years old, was 
named after him, Guy. 

Though Mrs. Lombardo was able to 
play the piano, her husband knew very 
little about But, like most 
Italians, he loved music and resolved 
that his sons should have the oppor- 
tunity of studying it to make up for 
the chance that he didn’t have in his 
own youth. He had no thought of mak- 
ing professional entertainers out of 
them. In fact, he hoped that some day 
one of his boys would take over his 
tailoring business. 

So he assigned Guy, Jr., to the violin 
and Carmen, a year younger, to the 
flute. The other sons, Leibert, Victor 
and Joseph, were still too young to 
think of music. Joseph never did be- 
come interested in it. Instead he took 


music. 


up interior decorating and is now an 
architect in New York. 

Each morning before the city was 
fully awake, Papa Lombardo hustled 
Guy and Carmen down to the rear of 
his small shop to practice their instru- 


Often he had to bribe them 


ments. 


with pennies to get them out of bed. 

Around the corner from Horton St. 
lived Freddie Kreitzer, the same age 
as Guy, Jr. He knew a few notes on 
the piano and asked the Lombardos if 
he could practice with them. 

“Of course, Freddie,” they told him. 
“The more the merrier. Bring along 
your piano.” So Freddie’s folks were 
persuaded to drag their piano to the 
rear room of the Lombardo tailor shop. 

From 7:30 o'clock till almost nine 
the trio filled the air with noises that 
resembled a cat fight on top of a tin 
can heap. Complaints poured in from 
indignant citizens. But since there were 
no anti-noise laws in the city, nothing 
could be done about it. 

Following the morning workouts, 
the boys rushed off to St. Peter’s 
parochial school, where they plugged 
at the three R’s until four. Then back 
again to their music for a few more 
hours. After supper Guy sold news- 
papers on the streets to earn some 
money for sheet music. 

Eventually, some order came out of 
the chaos that they called music and 
Papa Lombardo’s eyes shone with 
hope. They were actually keeping in 
tune with some sort of rhythm. Word 
started getting about in Catholic circles 
that Mrs. Lombardo’s kids had an 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, Obio. July, 1940. 
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orchestra and that they weren’t bad! 

One day, out of the blue, a lady ap- 
proached Guy, Carmen and Freddie 
and asked them if they would play at 
the Catholic Mothers’ Club in London. 

Their first big moment had come. 
Of course they would play. “I was hor- 
ribly nervous when we got in front of 
all those women,” recalls Guy. “So 
were the other fellows, for we were 
still in short pants. But we stumbled 
through all right.” A short time later 
they were invited to play at a church 
concert. In the middle of one number 
Guy’s violin string snapped. His cour- 
age snapped with it. He burst into 


tears and fled from the building. 
They started playing at small dances 


for coffee and doughnuts. One day 
they thought they had hit it really big. 
Someone phoned Guy from Port Stan- 
ley asking him if he could bring down 
a three-piece orchestra for a social af- 
fair there. 

“Sure,” said Guy, agog with excite- 
ment, for it was his first out-of-town 
dance. 

“How much will you charge?” 
asked the voice. 

Guy hesitated. If he asked too much 
they might refuse to take him. “Would 
seven—$7 be all right?” he stammered 
into the mouthpiece. It was a bargain. 
Nine years later, in 1931, he was en- 
gaged for the summer in New York 
City for $18,000 a week! 

When they thought they were good 
enough, Guy and his friends decided 


to venture forth to greener pastures in 
the U. S. They chose Cleveland, Ohio, 
as their stamping grounds. For five 
years they struggled along on a shoe- 
string in this city. Once they got the 
opportunity of playing over the radio 
there, gratis. One evening, just before 
going on the air, a phone call came to 
Guy from Papa Lombardo in Canada. 
His father was greatly excited. 

“You have a new baby sister, son!” 
he cried. “We want you to name it.” 

“Give us time to talk it over, Dad,” 
Guy replied. “I'll tell you what, tune 
in Cleveland on your radio tonight 
and the name of the first song we play 
will be our name for the baby.” 

A few minutes later they opened 
their program with the song that Nel- 
son Eddy immortalized, Rose Marie. 
That’s how the youngest of the Lom- 
bardo dynasty, Rose Marie Lombardo, 
received her name. Twelve years later 
she made her public debut by singing 
on one of her brothers’ programs. She 
will be 14 this year. Indicating that he 
is a sentimentalist at heart, Guy and 
his Royal Canadians always salute her 
with Rose Marie as the opening num- 
ber of their program on her birthday. 

Despite the publicity they received 
from the radio, Cleveland provided 
pretty slim browsing for the boys. Eat- 
ing became somewhat irregular. With 
a few cents jingling in their pockets 
they pulled into Chicago where dance 
bands were slitting each other’s throats 
to keep alive. 
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No one at the time in Chicago had 
ever heard of the Royal Canadians so 
no one got excited about the Granada 
getting a new dance band. Business at 
the club grew worse and worse. Feel- 
ing sorry for his boss, Guy went to 
him and offered to break his contract. 
The boss shook his head. “I like you 
fellows,” he said. “As long as there’s 
a hamburger left in this joint, you'll 
stay.” 

Then Guy had a brilliant idea. Why 
not, he suggested, bring a radio wire 
into the Granada? 

“Why not?” shrugged the night club 
owner and went to speak to the pro- 
gram manager of the station WBBM. 
The program manager hemmed and 
hawed. “Who are those Royal Cana- 


dians, anyway? I’ve never heard of 
them. They may be simply lousy. If 
they are, I'd be wasting valuable time 
that I could sell to some sponsor. Of 


” 


course, if you’re willing to pay us... 
The club owner paid. 

When the Chicagoans heard the soft, 
soothing music of the Royal Canadians 
coming for the first time from their 
radio receivers, they pricked up their 
ears. They wanted to see the band. 
So they hurried to the Granada. They 
came back night after night. 

But that was only the beginning. 
Leslie Atlass, owner of WBBM, heard 
the orchestra and extended its time on 
the air, free. Then the Columbia 
Broadcasting System stepped in and 
put the Royal Canadians on a coast-to- 


August 


coast network. The Granada soon be- 
gan coining money. The Royal Cana- 
dians were made. 

After the “sweet kings” had estab- 
lished an unshakable reputation in 
Chicago, George H. O’Neil, then vice 
president of the United Hotels of 
America, a former Londoner whose 
wife was instrumental in getting the 
Lombardos their first engagement at 
the London Catholic Mothers’ Club, 
induced the management of the Hotel 
Roosevelt Grill in New York to bring 
in the Royal Canadians. 

Broadway had always been of the 
opinion that anything that originated 
anywhere else but on Broadway was 
nothing but a flash in the pan. When 
the Roosevelt announced the coming 
of Guy Lombardo, Broadway grinned 
derisively: “Some hick band from Chi- 
cago is coming to town. Watch it blow 


up. 

It blew up all right. But not in the 
manner the Great White Way pre- 
dicted. It exploded right into the hearts 
of New York’s gay set. It captivated 
the oldsters huddled around their 
radios. Other popular orchestras were 
shoved into the background. Guy and 
his Royal Canucks became the kings 
of Broadway. 

Though success has most certainly 
gone to their pockets, it has in no way 
entered their heads. Their hats are still 
the same size as they were during 
starvation days in Cleveland. Guy him- 
self is ever profuse in blowing the horn 
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for another member of his orchestra. 
Never for himself. 

“When it comes to real knowledge 
of music, my brother Carmen has me 
beat a mile,” Guy contends. “He plays 
five instruments, sings, and composes 
popular songs that have become big 
hits. He is a keen businessman and I 
wouldn’t be surprised if some day he 
gets a seat on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. He is already a member of the 
“Cotton Exchange.” 

Their popularity in the U. S. has not 
caused the Royal Canadians to forget 
their home town. Not long ago a 
spring flood swept through London. 
Thousands of stricken citizens were in 
urgent need of relief. The band had 
just arrived in Detroit when the news 
of the flood reached there. They were 
scheduled to appear at a large theater 
the next day. 

Weary from their trip from New 
York, Lombardo and Company piled 
their instruments into an automobile 
and drove over the rain-soaked high- 
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ways of southern Ontario to London. 
Here they played a benefit performance 
in one of the playhouses to a packed 
house. They started at midnight and 
finished at 2 a. M. After the program 
they motored back to Detroit and 
opened on time the next day. All the 
proceeds from this performance also 
went towards rehabilitating their flood- 
stricken hometowners. 

The boys never forget a favor that 
someone has done them. Shortly after 
the flood in London, Guy heard that 
the proprietor of the Granada Club in 
Chicago, where they got their first real 
start, hadn’t prospered lately. In fact 
he was stone broke. Guy and his band 
took a two-week vacation and played 
at their old stand without asking a 
cent for their services. 

The orchestra could have made $14,- 
ooo filling a regular engagement. But 
the satisfaction of knowing that their 
assistance had pulled their old boss out 
of the hole was sufficient payment for 
the boys who had made good. 


s 


Down the center of the broad avenue there roared a powerful fire truck 
with a dozen firemen standing on its running boards and clinging to the side 
rails. Hundreds stopped to gaze at the red meteor as it thundered past. What 
caught my attention was not the perfection of that powerful piece of mechanism, 
nor the distant clouds of smoke rising against the blue of a clear afternoon sky; 
it was an act of faith made publicly by many of those brave fire lads as they 
passed a Catholic church. Clinging with one hand to the swaying rails, each 
man’s right hand raised his helmet reverently in honor of his Eucharistic God 


and King, and one made the sign of the cross. 
Charles J. Mullaly, S.J., in the Messenger of the Sacred Heart (May °40). 





Adam and Eve in the Catechism 


By FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 


Condensed from America* 


Headlines appeared in leading 
newspapers throughout the U. S. a few 
weeks ago: Eve Exonerated; It was All 
Adam’s Fault; Eve Blameless in Orig- 
inal Sin. In the columns it was ex- 
plained that Catholics now ascribe to 
Adam alone, not to Eve, the blame for 
the eating of the forbidden fruit in the 
garden of Eden. Mr. Hearst detected 
a note of gallantry in this alleged mod- 
ernization of doctrine on the part of 
the Catholic Church and contrasted it 
with the common teaching of Protes- 
tants, who “uncharitably and unchival- 
rously lay the blame on Eve, represent- 


ing her as plucking the apple from the 
tree and persuading Adam to partake.” 

The occasion of this startling an- 
nouncement was a paper, read to the 
members of the National Catholic 
Educational Association at Kansas City, 
describing the revision of the Baltimore 


Catechism which has been in the 
process of compilation for the past five 
years. The sentences on which the 
newspaper correspondents based their 
arresting headlines were these: “The 
Baltimore Catechism ascribes original 
sin to the transgression of Eve as well 
as to that of Adam, whereas, according 
to Catholic teaching, Adam alone was 
the moral head of the human race, and 


he alone by his disobedience brought 


Up to the minute 


about the loss of sanctifying grace for 
all mankind. The revision correctly 
ascribes the existence of original sin 
to Adam alone, not to Eve.” 

The gentlemen of the press evidently 
thought that “original sin” signifies the 
actual sin of disobedience committed in 
paradise, and concluded that Catholics * 
now teach that Eve was entirely in- 
nocent in the matter of the forbidden 
fruit. This interpretation was corrob- 
orated by a statement of the Asso- 
ciated Press to the effect that the re- 
vision makes Adam alone responsible 
for “the original sin.” From the inter- 
polation of the definite article, the, the 
average reader would indeed conclude 
that there was reference to an indi- 
vidual act of sin, the first transgression 
of God’s law in Eden. 

However, this was a complete mis- 
understanding. In Catholic theological 
language “original sin” means, pri: 
marily, not the eating of the forbidden 
fruit in paradise (of which Eve as 
well as Adam was guilty), but the 
deprivation of sanctifying grace with 
which every descendant of Adam and 
Eve enters the world. When we say 
that original sin was caused by the 
transgression of Adam, we mean that 
God had constituted him the moral 
head, or representative, of all mankind 


*329 W. 108th St., New York City. June 22, 1940. 
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in such wise that the bestowal of 
sanctifying grace on his descendants 
was to be dependent on his conduct. 
Had he obeyed the divine com- 
mand not to eat of the fruit of “the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil” 
all his posterity would have come into 
the world endowed with supernatural 
grace, together with certain extraor- 
dinary privileges, such as freedom from 
the dominion of death and immunity 


from inordinate sensual inclination. 


But by his disobedience Adam for- 
feited these gifts for his descendants. 
This privation of sanctifying grace in 
each newly created soul is called orig- 
inal sin. 

The Baltimore Catechism asserts that 
“we inherit original sin from our first 


parents.” This statement is, in a way, 
correct, since Eve induced Adam to sin 
and thus was indirectly responsible for 
original sin. However, it is inaccurate, 
inasmuch as it puts Eve on an equal 
footing with Adam; whereas she was 
not, as he was, the representative ot 
all mankind. If she alone, not Adam, 
had sinned, we should not have been 
deprived of grace; but if Adam alone, 
not Eve, had disobeyed, her fidelity 
would not have merited for us this 
precious gift. Hence, the revision is 
more accurate in stating that “on ac- 
count of the sin of Adam we, his de- 
scendants, come into the world de- 
prived of sanctifying grace.” It is in 
such terms that the official pronounce- 
ments of the Church usually express 


the genesis of original sin in the world. 
At any rate, the misunderstanding so 
widely bruited by the press aroused 
great interest in the revision, and many 
are asking, “Why is a new catechism 
needed?” Of course, a new Catholic 
catechism does not imply any change of 
Catholic doctrine in the sense that the 
Church is now propounding tenets at 
variance with anything she taught au- 
thoritatively in former times. The 
promise of the Son of God to His 
Church: “Behold, I am with you all 
days,” is a divine guarantee that no 
such contradiction can ever occur. 
Nevertheless, new catechisms, or re- 
visions of previous catechisms, are 
necessary from time to time, and this 
for a variety of reasons. In the first 
place, it may become apparent that 
some doctrines can be stated with 
greater precision. An example of this 
in the revision of the Baltimore Cate- 
chism is the matter of original sin, just 
described. Other instances of improve- 
ment in this respect are to be found 
particularly in the chapters on the 
Church and on the Holy Eucharist. 
Moreover, with the passing of the 
years, words and phrases become anti- 
quated or acquire a somewhat differ- 
ent meaning; and catechisms must be 
adapted to the language of the times. 
The young folks of today would hard- 
ly understand aright the reference of 
Bishop Milner’s Scriptural Catechism 
(published in 1820) to the reading of 
the Bible in “vulgar languages”; nor 
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would they be likely to grasp the warn- 
ing of the Boston Catechism (approved 
by Bishop Fenwick, SJ. in 1843) 
against the “heathenish observation of 
omens.” 

The terminology of the Baltimore 
Catechism is on the whole, sufficiently 
up to date. Yet, there are certain ex- 
pressions that are somewhat outmoded, 
such as “lively faith,” “excite pious dis- 
positions,” and the revisers have en- 
deavored to translate these into words 
contained in the vocabulary of the nor- 
mal child of 10 or 12 years. However, 
this does not mean that such words as 
infallibility, indefectibility, transubstan- 
tiation have been eliminated. These 
terms are so significant and so fre- 
quently used in the Catholic Church 
that even children should know them; 
so they are incorporated in the revision 
with a clear, simple explanation of 
their meaning. 

Furthermore, in the instruction of 
youth special attention must be given 
to the needs of the times; and this 
manifests itself in the stressing of cer- 
tain phases of Catholic teaching in cate- 
chisms. Archbishop Butler’s Catechism, 
published in 1775, abounded in argu- 
ments from Scripture; for non-Cath- 
olics as well as Catholics in those days 
acknowledged the inspiration of the 
Bible and admitted the basic principles 
of Christian morality. But today, even 
the foundations of religion are at- 
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tacked; and on that account the re- 
vision provides a summary proof from 
natural reason of such fundamental re- 
ligious truths as the existence of God 
and the immortality of the soul. In 
fact, there is a complete chapter, en- 
titled Why I Am a Catholic, propound- 
ing step by step the logical process that 
leads one into the Church. 

The revision takes cognizance of the 
growth of Catholicism by stressing 
phases of doctrine and of worship that 
have come to the fuller consciousness 
of the Church in recent times and are 
clearly destined by divine providence 
to be remedies for the ills of the world: 
the doctrines of the mystical Body and 
of the Kingship of Christ, and the 
practices of active assistance at holy 
Mass and of daily Communion. 

The revision of the Baltimore Cate- 
chism is now in Rome, being exam- 
ined by the Holy See. It is the com- 
posite work of at least 200 persons, 
bishops, priests, religious and members 
of the laity. 

The revision is one of the projects 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine, now functioning throughout the 
U. S. It is not intended to be the “last 
word” in catechisms; as years go on it 
will be succeeded by other catechisms, 
each adapted to the needs of the times, 
each marking a more profound grasp 
of the truths taught by Christ through 
the Church. 


People generally quarrel because they cannot argue. —G. K. Chesterton. 





Church Photography 


New hobby 


One Sunday after Mass I found 
myself with a camera and two rolls 
of film and nothing to photograph. 
The only thing near-by that meant 
anything to me was the church, with 
Father Francis standing in the door. 
I called to him; a click of the shutter 
and I had it. Then I got an idea! Why 
didn’t I start saving pictures of Cath- 
olic churches? I talked it over with 
Father Francis and he agreed that it 
would be a fine hobby. 

So I stepped inside. The congrega- 
tion had left. Shadows played around 
the altar from the massive windows 
and I picked a spot of vantage from 
which to take a picture of the whole 
interior. I had to take a time exposure 
to get a good picture. 

Then I started out in earnest. I went 
into the next parish and down to St. 
John’s Church. There the priest was 
kindness itself. When I told him of 
my hobby he laughed a throaty laugh 
and posed modestly beside a handsome 
sundial on the church lawn. I took a 
picture of his church, too, both exterior 
and interior, and I took these pictures 
from a different angle. I didn’t want 
all my pictures to look alike. I spent 
the rest of the roll on the St. John 
Church gardens and rushed home to 
do my own developing. The pictures 


By GEORGE GLOVER 
Condensed from Youth* 


turned out very well. I showed them 
to Father Francis. He was glad to see 
them and I gave him a complete set 
of the prints. I also sent the pastor of 
St. John’s the pictures of his church. 

The following Sunday I scoured the 
city looking for the Catholic churches 
listed in the city directory. I was sur- 
prised that there were so many of 
them. I caught people streaming out 
of open doors after Mass; pictures of 
kneeling congregations and, by special 
permission, I took a picture of part of 
the services. My collection began to 
grow. 

Finally I had added all the churches 
in the city to my collection—and then 
I began to worry. There didn’t seem” 
to be any more churches to picture. I 
turned to Catholic societies and soon 
had them down on film, too. The pic- 
ture I took of the Knights of Columbus 
parade was used by our local paper 
and I received $3 for it. 

Then Father Francis stopped at my 
home one day and told me that he had 
a letter from another Catholic priest 
back in Ohio who would like to have 
a picture of our church. Could I send 
him one? I was glad to. In my letter 
I told him about my hobby. That little 
church in Canton, Ohio, was my first 
outside contribution. I started off 
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again. I went down to the local library 
and got as complete a list as I could 
of Catholic churches. I mailed to each 
church a picture of our own and in 
return I asked the pastor if he would 
turn my letter over to a parish member 
who would exchange church pictures 
with me. 

The idea worked, and today I’m ex- 
changing pictures with Catholics all 
over the world and my collection num- 
bers 800 prints. 

Now for a few technical considera- 
tions about church photography as a 
hobby: 

1. You can use any type of camera, 
from a box camera to a miniature cam- 
era. For outdoor shots, where the sun 
is bright (say at 11 A. M.), set your 
lens at its middle opening or at f.16, 
if it’s marked on the lens. If you have 
‘a shutter that can be set, set it at 45th 
of a second. Otherwise, just snap it. 
This will give you a good exposure 
and clear picture. Inside the church 
you'll need a tripod or a table on which 
to set the camera, since you must take 
a time exposure. If you have the bet- 
ter grade of camera you can open your 
lens wide (f.45) and shoot at two sec- 


onds. If you have a box camera you'll 
have to increase your time to five sec- 
onds or more. However, the exposure 
depends upon lighting conditions in 
your church. 

2. As a courtesy to the pastor who 
poses for the pictures I always send 
him a complete set of the pictures I 
take at his church. This is a courtesy 
that all hobbyists should always re- 
member. 

3. You can mount your pictures on 
any kind of material, or in any kind 
of a book. However, I’ve found that 
a large, spiral-bound scrapbook pur- 
chased from the 5 & 10 serves admir- 
ably and all you have to do is to add 
more books to your collection as you 
enlarge it. Too, the light 11x14-inch 
background looks far better than the 
conventional small black album pages. 

I mount each set of pictures of one 
church on its own page. Then I type 
a short note about each picture and 
paste it underneath. It makes my col- 
lection much more effective. 

4. If you use panchromatic film in- 
stead of verichrome or regular, you'll 
find that the pictures will be much 
clearer and have better contrast. 


Since 1921 there have been 60,000 less babies born every year. The business 
of producing baby shoes is on the downward trend. The buying group in our 
nation dwindles. The demand for our industrial and agricultural products 
shrinks. There comes a smaller demand for housing, clothing, and even for 
what are called the luxuries of life. The attendance at football games will drop. 
Old folks do not go to these pageants of youth. Perhaps the best business to 


enter will be the production of false teeth. 
From Rural Roads to Security by Ligutti & Rawe (Bruce: 1940). 





To Read or Not To Read 


A question answered 


The other day a young man came 
to see me. He is a college graduate 
and a very intelligent fellow. He had 
had an argument with a friend over 
a novel. 

Was it, or was it not the sort of 
a book that Catholics are forbidden 


to read? 

It was a large thing, this novel. The 
author was unknown to me, but as I 
read the blurbs, I gathered some in- 
formation about him and the story. 
One critic described him as “this vitri- 
olic young Parisian doctor who writes 


with Rabelaisian abandon.” Another 
called him “a master of very vivid 
realism, a very brutal realism.” And 
further on I noticed the praises of the 
work sung by none other than the cele- 
brated communist, Leon Trotsky. My 
suspicions were aroused. 

With the words “brutal realism” in 
mind, I asked, “Is this book im- 
moral?” 

He hesitated a moment, then replied, 
“Well, really, I don’t think it’s exactly 
dirty. It is very realistic and frank, 
but after all, isn’t that what a book is 
supposed to be, uh, true to life?” I 
said nothing, so he continued, “I saw 
nothing wrong in reading it, but this 
friend of mine read only a part of it 
and then said that it’s the kind of a 


By L. N. BENET 
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book that Catholics are forbidden to 
read. But what do you think about 
the matter?” 

That evening after office hours, I 
read at random several chapters of the 
book. All my suspicions were con- 
firmed. The term “vivid realism” as 
used by the critic had meant “lewd 
and obscene,” and the leading char- 
acter constantly proposed a doctrine of 
sinful pleasure as the one aim in life. 
With deep regret I was forced to put 
my caller in the class with those Cath- 
olics who say that they can see no 
harm in reading whatever comes their 
way or whatever happens to be the 
current best seller. He belongs to that 
class which claims it really doesn’t mat- 
ter what one reads especially if one is 
well educated: a clean mind will not 
be affected by immoral books; one will 
not commit murder just because he 
reads detective stories; a strong Cath- 
olic faith will not be lost by reading 
atheistic or communistic literature; all 
those flimsy arguments which are used 
by many to hide what is really a petty 
irritation because the Church will not 
let them have their own way. This 
is really only a pose. 

In the first place such a pose smacks 
of an alien belief that a human being’s 
responsibility is directly to God and not 
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to the Church. Such an attitude is 
really a rejection of the Church’s 
authority and a setting up in its place 
of one’s personal judgment as a rule 
of faith and conduct. 

Now, every one acknowledges the 
right of the state to curb in a measure 
the freedom of its citizens. Almost all 
people can see the necessity which 
obliges us to register our cars and ob- 
tain licenses before we may drive them. 
It may be a financial burden and at 
times a nuisance. Yet, if the car is 
stolen, the owner is usually glad that 
the state did have laws governing the 
use of autos. Likewise, the state taxes 
him whether he likes it or not. It does 
many things which vex a person, but 
they are done for his protection. 

So also in the Church there must 
be laws which curb but do not destroy 
a member’s freedom of action. Those 
laws are made not to hamper liberty, 
but to protect immortal souls. This is 
not more unreasonable than the action 
of a mother who refuses to give her 
infant a razor. 

And to use the overworked word 
“dictatorial” in reference to the laws 
of the Church is to miss an essential 
part of our faith. Christ Himself laid 
down many of its laws, and He gave 
it the power to legislate in His Name. 
The apostles and their successors alone 
received from Him the authority to 
make laws. In this sense the Catholic 
Church is not democratic because its 
Founder did not make it so. 


August 


Now, in considering the matter of 
bad literature there is really little which 
a reasoning person can find fault with. 
Evil books and articles are forbidden 
first of all by the natural law, and in 
addition some books are expressly for- 
bidden by name by the laws of the 
Church. Thus, a book which defends 
birth control is bad because birth con- 
trol is forbidden by the natural law. 

What then constitutes forbidden 
literature? Obviously, it is impossible 
to list all books and works which are 
prohibited, but general classes can be 
mentioned. 

Thus we may say that any novel, 
essay, book, or magazine article is evil, 
and therefore prohibited, if it expressly 
defends what is contrary to Catholic 
faith or morality. Thus a book which 
defends Protestantism or atheism is 
contrary to Catholic faith. A work 
which defends divorce, or ridicules the 
sacredness of matrimony, is contrary 
to Catholic morality. Such books are 
evil because they teach error. Catholics 
are forbidden to read them because 
they endanger faith and morals. 

To argue that there is no danger is 
futile. In the defense of evil is always 
contained a persuasion to accept the 
arguments of the defense with their 
false conclusions. And very often the 
arguments are presented in such a way 
that one cannot detect them easily, 
while they are also all too often one- 
sided. This is especially true where 
the appeal to reason is subtle, with 
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strong appeal made to the emotions. 

It is true that some persons may 
be immune to the poisons of bad 
books, but experience proves often that 
the immunity is very weak. Our 
human nature is so constructed that 
not only is the understanding affected 
by the printed word, but the memory 
and imagination are also influenced. 
To read lewd and obscene passages is 
to fill the imagination with evil pic- 
tures. They may be fleeting pictures, 
but they render the mind more sus- 
ceptible to bad thoughts and desires 
which can be recalled at will and 
brooded over, all with the natural re- 
action on the sexual appetite. 

Our present-day novels and short 
stories are mostly of this sort. Scarcely 
is there a novel written today that is 
not marred with one or more indecent 
interludes. Surely the demands of 
realism can be satisfied without offend- 
ing against virtue and ordinary de- 
cency. And downright obscenity and 
vulgarity are inexcusable. Why should 
any decent person claim the privilege 
(so-called) of enjoying in reading what 
he condemns in reality and will not 
discuss with others? 

If one is ignorant that a particular 
book is dangerous, it may be read until 
the reader discovers that for Aim, it 
is an occasion of sin. His own sense 
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of decency, his honesty and his con- 
science must be his guide. Aware of 
the danger, he must stop reading the 
book, or at least that chapter or portion 
which contains the bad or sinful epi- 
sode. 

If a book is suspected of being dan- 
gerous, it may not be read until one 
is certain that it is not forbidden. In 
such a case a Catholic must seek to 
learn definitely if the book in question 
is dangerous. But how to go about 
this? 

There is published the famous Index 
of Forbidden Books, but this is of little 
use to the average reader as most of 
the works on the Index are of a tech- 
nical nature and of little interest to the 
ordinary layman. Most of the for- 
bidden books are not mentioned in the 
Index for the simple reason that it is 
impossible to list them all, and because 
they are already forbidden by the gen- 
eral law of the Church. It is better to 
consult a book review in Catholic pa- 
pers and magazines. There one can 
find sound judgment and capable guid- 
ance. And lastly, there is the priest, 
but obviously he cannot be expected 
to read all novels. 

For the ordinary reader these rules 
present a safe procedure. Adherence 
to them will save much sorrow and 
regret. 


Hitler in effect is doing with the treaties of nations what 20% of the Ameri- 


can people are doing in the divorce courts—scrapping contracts. 
Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. 





Christianity Comes to Iceland 


By CATHAL O’BYRNE 
Condensed from the Irish Rosary* 


Iceland was first discovered by 
Irish monks in the early part of the 
gth century. 

Reykiavik is the name of Iceland’s 
capital city, and means The Bay of 
Steam, from the reykr, or reek, of the 
hot springs near the town. Iceland’s 
capital is in the next parish to Tory 
Island, and if a venturing parishioner 
from Tory sailed due north he would 
land in the Third Bay where, accord- 
ing to tradition, the first Irish colonists 
landed. 

The Irish monks in that olden time 
sailed away to find a new country, a 
place of quiet in which they might 
pray in peace, and so they fared to 
the land that is now called Iceland. 

From the southwestern shores of 
Erin St. Brendan set out in his little 
stout bark fashioned of oaken boards. 
He was searching for an unknown 
island, the existence of which he, and 
his people after him, were firmly con- 
vinced. To implant the seed of the 
faith of the White Christ in the dim 
lands to the north, St. Brendan sailed 
on that far-off day out into the un- 
known, and discovered eventually in 
his voyagings the Ultima Thule of his 
imagining that is today called Iceland. 

The first inhabitants of Iceland came 
from Ireland, a little group of Norse- 


Where the fairies are 


men who had settled there, chief 
amongst whom were two men, Ingold 
Arnason and Heorlaf. A year after 
they landed Heorlaf was killed by his 
Irish slaves, who fled and settled in 
the islands to the south, which to this 
day are called after them, Westmen’s 
Isles, Westmen meaning Irishmen. 

Some years later a second company 
of settlers came from Ireland, led by 
the Lady Aud, daughter of Ketil Flat- 
Nose, a sea rover, and widow of the 
king of Dublin. When her husband 
and son died, she sailed for Iceland, 
and 20 free men with her in her ship. 
And in the wake of the latter came 
settlers from Denmark, Sweden, 
Britain and Greenland. 

The Lady Aud and her friends from 
Ireland were the first among the 
island’s early Christian settlers. It is 
said of her that “she was baptized 
and loved the faith much. She had a 
place of prayer at the Crosshills, where 
she had a cross raised, for she was a 
christened woman and of right faith. 
Her kinsmen afterwards had great 
reverence for these hills. 

The Landnamabok and other Ice- 
landic writings also state that “before 
Iceland was settled by the Northmen 
that there were men there called Papae, 
these men were Christians, and are 
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thought to have come from the West, 
for there were found Irish books and 
bells and various other things, whence 
it is thought they were Westmen.” 
But although these Christians, it would 
seem, left the country before the North- 
men came, the latter always held that 
the island had been inhabited or, at 
least, that other peoples had landed on 
its shores, as it is recorded that Ingold, 
the Norse leader, found there “wooden 
crosses and other pieces of workman- 
ship after the manner of the Irish.” 

In a work written in the year 825 
by Dicuil, an Irish monk, is found 
the first authentic mention of Iceland. 
The author states that he had con- 
versed with other monks who had vis- 
ited the island of Thule, since identi- 
fied by most writers as Iceland. 

In the city of Chicago there is an 
Icelandic Literary Society with, on its 
roster, the names of 200 native Ice- 
landers. One evening at a dinner given 
by this society, its president, speaking 
of the prose and poetry of Iceland, said 
that no other nation in the world was 
so rich per capita in writers as his 
native land. There was, he went on 
to say, a strong strain of Irish in his 
country, and added that “early settlers 
came from the Emerald Isle guided by 
the advice of St. Patrick, and following 
the saint’s instructions, the ship’s load 
settled in the Third Bay.” Of music 
he said, “Why, we have beautiful 
music, the Irish strain comes out there 
also.” 


Iceland is a land of contradictions, 
of ice and snow and burning moun- 
tains and boiling springs. Geologists 
tell that the island was formed by un- 
dersea volcanoes, and for many ages 
must have lain unknown in the ocean, 
with the sea birds the only living 
things upon it. In Iceland the eruption 
of a volcano is a terrible thing, for 
the flames and streaming lava melt ice 
and snow which lie on the mountains, 
and send floods down the plains 
which sweep away everything in their 
course. To the southwest cf the island 
is Skaptar Iokull, one of the most ter- 
rible of Icelandic volcanoes. The largest 
of Iceland’s hot springs, called the Great 
Geyser, throws jets of boiling water 
60 or 70 feet in the air out of a deep 
round pool. It is used for cooking and 
other domestic purposes. 

An old Icelandic treatise gives the 
geographical position of Iceland as fol- 
lows: “To the south of inhabited 
Greenland are wild and desert tracts 
and ice-covered mountains, then comes 
the land of the Skraellings, beyond 
this Markland and Vinland the Good. 
Next to this and somewhat behind 
it lies Albania, that is to say Hovitra- 
maunaland, Whiteman’s land, whither 
vessels formerly sailed from Ireland.” 
It was from Limerick traders, it would 
seem, that the Icelanders received their 
first account of Whiteman’s land, 
which was also called Irland-it-Mikia, 
the Greater Ireland, as trading voyages 
between Ireland and Iceland came to 
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be usually of common occurrence. 

In Iceland is preserved an old book 
made of calfskin and called The Older 
Edda. In it are many Icelandic poems. 
They tell chiefly of the friendly hos- 
pitality of the people, and of the friend- 
ship, courage and wisdom a man needs 
in life. The book also contains many 
proverbs. 

With the little people of Iceland, as 
elsewhere, fairy tales are very popular, 
and the fairies are called the hidden 
or hill folk, because, like the Irish 
fairies, they live under low, green hills, 
and here is the story of why they live 
underground: “Once upon a time God 
almighty came to visit Adam and Eve. 
They received Him with joy, and 
showed Him everything they had in 
the house; they also brought their 
children to Him to show Him, and 
these He found promising and full of 
hope. Then He asked Eve whether 
she had any other children than those 
whom she now showed Him. She 
said, ‘None.’ But it so happened that 
she had not finished washing them all, 
and being ashamed to let God see them 
dirty, had hidden the unwashed ones. 


This God knew well, and said there- 
fore to her: ‘What man hides from 
God, God will hide from men.’ These 
unwashed children became forthwith 
invisible, and took up their abode in 
mounds and green hills. From these 
the fairies are descended, but mortals 
from those of Eve’s children whom she 
had openly shown to God. And it is 
only by the will and desire of the 
fairies themselves that men can ever 
see them.” 

Christianity brought the monks to 
Iceland, where they built churches and 
set up schools, in which all their treas- 
ured knowledge was shared freely with 
the people. They wrote most of the 
old books that are still extant, lives of 
saints and bishops, and stories of won- 
drous miracles. This was called the 
Golden Age of literature in Iceland, 
because in it the writing of the world- 
famed Saga literature was then begun. 

The Icelanders are not a rich peo- 
ple. They say, “It is our poverty that 
makes strong our happiness.” But if 
the people of Iceland are poor, they 
are proud, and there is no word for 
“beggar” in their language. 


Before she removed her wraps, we heard the newcomer cry breathlessly, 
“T’ve just heard the most awful thing about Nellie Graham, and I’ve run all 
the way to get here to tell you about it. But you must every one promise not 
to breathe it to a living soul.” 

As good as her word, she proceeded to have each girl make the promise 
strictly. It was then that, much to our amusement, I heard the one girl who 
dislikes gossip say quietly, “We’ve all promised faithfully not to tell the story, 


Edith; now hadn’t you better promise, too?” 


Perpetual Help (April ’40). 





His wife looks at a saint 


It is sometimes said, not out of 
cynicism, but of a recognition of the 
weakness of ordinary humanity, that 
a saint is a hard person to live with. 
But with St. Thomas More, a layman, 
a married man (twice over), the father 
of a family, a very busy man, and a 
literary man, I can feel at home. There 
is no need for me to say that I do not 
come within 100 miles of his virtue, or 
even of his sweetness of temper. Never- 
theless, I have more in common with 
him than with any other of the blessed. 
Indeed I can consider this most sociable 
of mortals as a personal friend, as well 
as a heroic example. All the same, I 
am a little sorry for Lady More. 

He married her when he was 34 and 
she a woman some years older. Six 
years earlier he had married Jane Colt, 
then a girl of 17, and therefore young 
enough for him to teach her music and 
Latin. Even that marriage had not 
been exactly romantic, for the rising 
young lawyer and member of Parlia- 
ment had thought of marrying her 
younger sister until he saw that Jane 
was hurt at being passed over. But 
Thomas gave her a tender if perhaps 
Not passionate devotion, and when 20 
years after her death he wrote her epi- 
taph, he called her uxorcula Mori, the 
little wife of More. She was the wife 


Poor Lady More! 
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of his youth, and the mother of his 
four children. 

A month after her death he married, 
with a dispensation from banns, Alice 
Middleton, a widow with a daughter 
ten years old. There was no pretense 
about being in love. He needed some- 
one who could look after his young 
children. Another girl of 17 would not 
have been suitable. As soon as he came 
across Mrs. Middleton, a good house- 
keeper whose talents were not being 
employed, he did not stand upon the 
conventions but married her at the 
earliest possible moment. 

And to Alice he was a good hus- 
band. She was too old for him to 
make a humanist out of her and, I 
suppose, Latin and philosophy were 
rather beyond her grasp. He did give 
her lessons in singing and playing on 
the lute. No doubt she was better than 
Jane had ever been at managing a 
household, and probably liked it better. 
Yet I fancy that she sometimes felt out 
of things. Perhaps the singing lessons 
were a help in the circumstances. More 
was the kindest of men. But when 
Erasmus was staying with them, and 
when the children, Margaret, Eliza- 
beth, Cecily and John, were carrying 
on a hilarious Latin conversation, Lady 
More (as she now was) must have 
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sometimes thought that she would will- 
ingly know less about cookery and 
more of Cicero, Even when the con- 
versation was in English (as it gen- 
erally must have been), the allusions 
in it must have been above her head. 
And she was totally devoid of humor. 

We must not fall into the historical 
error of supposing that the Middle 
Ages, or the early 16th century, thought 
of certain matters as we do. Romantic 
love was not considered necessary to 
a happy marriage. Rather the two 
things were regarded as normally op- 
posed. Learning among women was 
almost unheard of. So Alice More 
had to draw upon all the consolation 
that her formidable common sense 
could offer. She could (and I do not 
doubt did) toss her head at the idea 
of her husband making his children 
learn Greek. It is more likely than not 
that she could not herself even read 
English. 

Her disposition was not exactly 
sweet. Though there is no need to 
describe her as a shrew, she had a 
sharp tongue. And things did not al- 
ways go well in the kitchen. Erasmus 
could write of his bosom friend: “Of 
so accommodating a disposition is-he 
that if any defect appears that cannot 
be corrected, he sets himself to love it 
as though it were the happiest thing 
in the world.” This was written, as 
appears from the context, with Alice 
in mind, and is no more than just to 
Thomas. But after all, a bachelor 
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friend (and one, too, who was used 
to being waited on hand and foot) 
may not have understood all the com- 
plexities of domestic economy. If Alice 
was at times out of temper, can we 
blame her—with Erasmus as a guest? 

At the same time, we can well be- 
lieve that the easy-going More—whom 
his son-in-law, William Roper, said he 
had never seen so much as ruffled, and 
who Stapleton (writing with all the 
reminiscences of More’s surviving rela- 
tives and friends at his disposal) said 
was only known to have been angry 
twice in his life—had frequently 
enough a test for his charming temper 
from the testy Alice. It is perfectly 
clear that he enjoyed, and taught his 
household to enjoy, the peculiarities of 
the admirable lady who looked so well 
after their comfort. The fact that she 
could never see a joke was one of the 
best jokes of all. 

Margaret appreciated the rich juici- 
ness of her character. At least we may 
infer as much from what Margaret's 
husband, Roper, has to say, as also 
from Margaret’s strong resemblance to 
her father. Yet never a direct word 
of criticism appears from any of them. 
For that we have to go to Erasmus, 
an outsider, and to Stapleton, who 
never knew her. Roper was not pres- 
ent at Lady More’s interview with her 
husband in the Tower, but it must 
have been recounted by More to Mar- 
garet, and Roper knew his mother- 
in-law well enough to record for us 
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the very tone of her voice. She had 
burst in upon Sir Thomas, full of her 
impatience with his pedantry, telling 
him that he was a fool to stay there 
when, by speaking a word, he could 
win back the king’s favor. After a 
while, Roper tells us, More, who had 
listened quietly, said, “Is not this house 
as nigh heaven as my own?” 

To this she answered, after her ac- 
customed homely fashion, “Tilly-vally! 
Tilly-vally!” 

Can we not sympathize with her 
impatience? How could she be ex- 
pected to understand? Even Margaret, 
who understood, tried to persuade her 
father to compromise. All that Lady 
More could see was that ten years after 
she had married Thomas More he had 
been knighted, that he had since been 
successively the under-treasurer, speak- 
er of the House of Commons, high 
steward of Oxford University, high 
steward of Cambridge University, ne- 
gotiator of the Treaty of Cambrai, and 
lord chancellor. She had put up with 
his devotional practices, his Fridays of 
retirement and fasting, and his days 
of penitential exercises. One had to 
humor a man with an assured position, 
the favor of the king, and a fine house 
at Chelsea. She had no objection to 
her husband being a genius or, if the 
fancy took him, a saint; but she sim- 
ply could not see why he should be 
a fool. If this was the consequence 
of reading philosophy and poetry late 
into the night, it only confirmed her 





suspicion that books were full of non- 
sense. 

For some time before Sir Thomas 
More had been put in the Tower she 
had been obliged to curtail expenses. 
Why, they had even been reduced to 
burning ferns in the fireplace! And, 
though she had grumbled, she had 
loyally endured it. Now her husband 
had taken a course that would lead 
him to the block, and involve the con- 
fiscation of all his property. 

She did not weep. Sir William Rich- 
mond, the custodian of the Tower, was 
so overcome with his feelings that he 
had to be consoled by his own prisoner. 
Margaret, on the day of the sentence, 
burst through the guards three or four 
times to embrace her father. Lady 
More was not given to tears. She had 
lived 24 years with a saint, as his wife, 
but she could not conceive how he 
could be so odd as to refuse to do what 
everybody in the country, except that 
other book-crazed man, the bishop of 
Rochester, and a few Carthusian 
monks, who never spoke even to one 
another, was quite willing to do. 

Had she not made every possible 
allowance? When the bishops had 
come to her husband some years be- 
fore, offering him no less than £5,000 
for his services in writing against 
heresy, he had whimsically refused it 
as not being enough. And she had 
let him have his own way. Now he 
was pushing a joke altogether too far. 
“Tilly-vally! Tilly-vally!” 














Nurses. Apostolate 


By JOHN T. McGINN, CSS.P. 


Condensed from the Converts’ League Bulletin* 


Father John R. Bowen, the chaplain 
of St. Joseph Mercy Hospital, Dubuque, 
Iowa, had often worried over the 
plight of dying non-Catholics. Com- 
paratively few of them have any def- 
nite religion. They know little about 
God, His mercy, or how salvation may 
be attained. Realizing that the Church 
has an obligation towards non-Catholics 
as well as Catholics, he wondered if 
anything could be done to help these 
souls. 

Every vocation has its peculiar op- 
portunity to spread the light and com- 
fort of Christ. And every Catholic has 
an obligation to share these blessings 
with the members of his own circle, 
especially if they be non-Catholics. Ac- 
cording to this ideal the Catholic nurse 
is supposed to do more than make 
beds, take temperatures, and pour 
medicine down reluctant throats. She 
is supposed to minister to the souls of 
her patients as well as to their bodies. 

Father Bowen studied what had been 
done to meet the problem of the dying 
non-Catholic. He reflected and prayed. 
He then gathered the nurses of the 
vicinity and discussed with them his 
own hopes for a solution. 

The nurses saw the point immediate- 
ly. They organized themselves, unob- 
trusively, in 1935. Since then they have 


experimented, revised their approach, 
and now have a thoroughly worked- 
out Nurses’ Apostolate. Their motto 
gives the key to their purpose, “Don’t 
let a patient die without a thought 
of God and His mercy.” The personal 
sanctification of the members is in- 
sisted upon. They meet regularly to 
discuss experiences, failures and suc- 
cesses. A prominent feature of their 
work is a prayer card which contains 
a plea for God’s mercy, a modification 
of the Father Markham card.t 
Perhaps they did not improve the 
Father Markham card, but they did 
simplify it and change the emphasis 
from dogmatic beliefs to divine mercy. 
The Markham card is theological in 
its approach; the abbreviated card, 
psychological; both contain the acts of 
devotion essential to salvation. Adapted 
to the limited powers of attention and 
concentration of the critically ill, the 
Father Bowen card is so designed that 
a tactful nurse can easily bring it to 
the attention of her patient, and either 
encourage him to say the prayer him- 
self or read the prayer with him. Act- 
ing on the principle that the simplest 
approach is the best, the nurse suggests 
the prayer as a means of obtaining 
God’s help in time of sickness. She 


+See CatHo ic DiceEst, June, 1937, p. 54. 


*Paulist Fathers, Toronto, Ont., Canada. Jan. 25, 1940. 
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may use it without fear of injuring her 
professional standing, for it includes 
nothing which might embarrass or 
offend a non-Catholic. 

Due to the efforts of the nurses, and 
others following their procedure, as 
chaplains and parish priests, the salva- 
tion of many a soul has been assured. 
Patients who recover and who are in- 
terested in the Church are assisted in 
their journey to the faith. The Nurses’ 
Apostolate is admirable in its achieve- 
ments, and it is a working model of 
what Catholic Action in other voca- 
tions can be. 

This is the text of the card: 

O kind and merciful God, I ask Thy 
help and forgiveness. I believe in 
Thee, and in everything Thou hast 
revealed and taught. 

I believe in one God, Who will re- 
ward all who seek Him. I believe that 
in God there are three divine Persons 
—God the Father, God the Son, and 


y 


God the Holy Ghost. 

I believe in Jesus Christ—the Son 
of God, Who became man and died 
on the cross for my salvation and hap- 
piness. 

O my God, Who art all-good and 
all-merciful, I sincerely hope to save 
my soul. Help me to do everything 
that is necessary to obtain eternal life. 

Have mercy on me, O my God, and 
forgive my sins. I am sorry, truly 
sorry for all of them, because I have 
offended Thee, my God, Who art all- 
good, all-holy, and all-merciful. 

I love Thee, O my God, with all my 
heart and I sincerely promise that, with 
Thy help, I will never offend Thee 
again. 

Help me, O God, and have mercy 
on me. 

This card is supplied by the Nurses’ 
Apostolate, St. Joseph Mercy Hospital, 
Dubuque, Iowa. Father Bowen died 
on April 28, 1940. 


Notice for God-Haters 


The wall of the cemetery in Mexico had fallen in: one or two crosses had 
been smashed by enthusiasts: an angel had lost one of its stone wings, and what 
gravestones were left undamaged leaned at an acute angle in the long marshy 
grass. One image of the Mother of God had lost ears and arms and stood like 
a pagan Venus over the grave of some rich, forgotten timber merchant. It was 
odd—this fury to deface, because, of course, you could never deface enough. 
If God had been like a toad, you could have rid the globe of toads, but when 
God was like yourself, it was no good being content with stone figures—you had 


to kill yourself among the graves. 


From The Labyrinthine Ways by Graham Greene (Viking: 1940). 














By THOMAS F, COAKLEY 
Condensed from the pamphlet* 


The newspapers and the radio 
afford us today repeated instances of 
the appeals of Pope Pius XII at Rome 
on behalf of oppressed and enslaved 
peoples in many nations. He raises his 
voice without ceasing on behalf of the 
Jews. He has a profound sympathy for 
the Protestant people and their min- 
isters who have been deprived of much 
if not all of their religious liberty in 
Germany and Austria. For years the 
papacy has protested against enslave- 
ment, civil and religious, in Russia 
and Mexico. The popes have been the 
traditional champions of freedom 
throughout the world for the past 1,900 
years. Many of them have been mar- 
tyred, their blood witnessing to their 
defense of freedom for all in every 
department of human life, religious, 
civic, intellectual, social, and political. 

Man has been created by almighty 
God and endowed with free will. That 
freedom is a precious heritage that 
must not be curtailed, and as long as 
the popes occupy the see of Peter at 
Rome, just so long will their voices 
be raised in protest against any attempt 
by anyone, anywhere, at any time 
against this inalienable God-given right 
of liberty. Even when their antagonists 
were the overlords of the world, they 
did not waver. Thus, one of the first 





The Popes, Champions of Liberty 


important international marriages in 
the U. S. occurred 137 years ago on 
Christmas Eve, 1803, when Archbishop 
Carroll of Baltimore officiated at the 
wedding of Jerome Bonaparte, then 
18, youngest brother of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. His bride was Betsey Patterson, 
then 17, daughter of the wealthy Pat- 
terson family of Baltimore. At that 
time Napoleon, at war with all the 
world, wanted his brothers to occupy 
thrones in Europe so that he might 
consolidate his overwhelming military 
triumphs. The youthful Jerome Bona- 
parte was a waster, and at the age of 
16, to curb his extravagances, Napoleon 
sent him to sea on a French man of 
war. Betsey Patterson and Jerome 
Bonaparte met for the first time at 
the Pimlico Race Track in Baltimore, 
when the Patterson horse won the race. 
They fell in love at first sight. Betsey’s 
father protested and sent her away to 
Virginia. But he finally relented and 
a marriage was arranged with proper 
ecclesiastical dispensation. The wed- 
ding, a valid, legal, legitimate union, 
binding until death, took place amid 
great splendor in the presence of the 
archbishop of Baltimore. The young 
couple left on their honeymoon on a 
French warship, and they had the un- 
usual thrill of being chased back to 


*Catholic Truth Society, 6202 Alder St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1940. 14 pp. Sc. 
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America by a squadron of English war- 
ships. They were at sea for many 
months, often storm driven, and con- 
stantly pursued by hostile ships. They 
finally reached Lisbon in Portugal on 
a Yankee ship called the Erin, flying 
the U. S. flag. The French govern- 
ment was on hand, Jerome Bonaparte 
was seized, and his young bride was 
not permitted to land at Lisbon. In- 
stead, she was sent to Rotterdam. The 
parted couple never saw one another 
again. 

Jerome wrote Betsey countless pas- 
sionate letters. Later on she went to 
England and was received with the 
honors befitting her rank by Sir Wil- 
liam Pitt at Dover. Her child, born 
at Camberwell, England, was called 
Bo, after Bonaparte, then ruler of most 
of the world. 

As soon as the news of the wedding 
reached Napoleon he was infuriated 
and compelled the French government 
to issue an imperial decree on March 
21, 1805, nullifying the marriage. Na- 
poleon followed up this civil action by 
a letter to Pope Pius VII, asking him 
to declare this legitimate marriage null 
and void. During the interval between 
the letter of Napoleon to the pope and 
the pope’s reply, Napoleon shamelessly 
sent a diamond tiara to the pope as a 
bribe. The pope replied on June 27, 
1805, that he could not and would not 
annul the marriage. 

After the fall of the empire and the 
eclipse of Napoleon, Betsey Patterson 





Bonaparte and her child were received 
into the Bonaparte family. Later she 
came to Baltimore to live at Cathedral 
and Richmond Sts. She died in 1881, 
at 95. The child, Bo, died in 1870. 
He was the father of Charles J. Bona- 
parte, who became a famous American 
lawyer, and was appointed a member 
of the cabinet and attorney general of 
the U. S. under Theodore Roosevelt. 

On another occasion Pope Pius VII 
came into open conflict with the 
French emperor. With Europe at his 
feet, with governments shivering in 
fear at what might happen to them, 
the one power in Europe to resist his 
unholy tactics was the aged pope at 
Rome, Pius VII. Intoxicated with suc- 
cess, Napoleon, living in an invalid 
matrimonial union with Josephine, de- 
manded that the pope come to Paris 
to crown him. But the Holy Father 
refused until his unlawful marriage 
with Josephine was regularized by the 
blessing of the Church. After this was 


done Napoleon grew tired of Josephine. | 


Because he wanted an heir, he looked 
longingly upon Maria Teresa of Aus- 
tria. But he could not marry her un- 
less his previous valid marriage to 
Josephine was dissolved, so he brazenly 
demanded that the pope grant him an 
annulment. With the Church, divorce 
of course was impossible. To all the 
appeals the pope was adamant, “What 
God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder.” 

Napoleon sent his troops to Rome, 
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seized the Papal States, and reduced 
the pope to what he termed a mere 
chaplain of the French emperor. He 
made the sick and feeble pope a pris- 
oner, dragged him off in a rough cart 
to Savona, and later to Fontainbleau, 
subjecting him to unbelievable priva- 
tions, until 1814. But Napoleon forgot 
one of the most forceful and expres- 
sive of French phrases, “He who eats 
the pope, dies.” Within a few months 
of the pope’s release from prison, Na- 
poleon’s abdication of his empire was 
signed in the same room where he 
had so shamefully treated the vicar of 
Christ. 

It is unnecessary to reiterate at this 
late date the well-established fact that 
the Church is not now, never has been, 
and never will be opposed to the right- 
ful aims of the civil government. Al- 
mighty God has appointed the charge 
of the human race between two pow- 
ers, the ecclesiastical and the civil, the 
one being set over divine, and the other 
over human things. Each in its kind 
is supreme, each has fixed limits within 
which it is contained, limits which are 
defined by the nature and _ special 
object of the province of each. 

The struggle between imperial au- 
thority and the papacy reached its 
height during the latter part of the 
11th century. The pope at that time 
was Gregory VII, known familiarly to 
historians by his family name of Hilde- 
brand. His object was absolute free- 
dom for the Church in the choice of 


August 


its shepherds, a choice uncontrolled 
by the state, because the Church and 
the state were to be absolutely separate. 

Many authorities are convinced that 
it was the German emperor, Henry 
IV, who provoked one of the most 
infamous crimes in history when he 
caused the Holy Father to be seized 
by the hair from the altar where he 
was celebrating Christmas midnight 
Mass, and dragged off to a dungeon 
by a howling mob. The wounded pon- 
tiff was the victim of scoffers in his 
prison for some hours, until at last 
the people of Rome, thoroughly 
aroused at the outrage, arose and liber- 
ated him. He forgave the culprits on 
the spot, and then with customary 
pontifical magnanimity protected them 
against the justifiable wrath of the 
populace. Brought back to the church 
by an enthusiastic crowd in the early 
hours of Christmas morning, he fin- 
ished the interrupted Mass! 

The result was the excommunication 
of Henry, and the dispensation of all 
Christians from their oath of allegiance 
to obey him as a king. This anathema 
flashed like lightning over the terrified 
countries of Europe. The excommuni- 
cation meant exclusion from the com- 
munion of the Church, and at that 
time this was equivalent to being cast 
out of human society. Soon it was 
lonely for the king. As long as the 
curse remained on him he was unable 
to perform his duties as a ruler. The 
emperor soon found it necessary to 
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come to an agreement with Gregory, 
and the “battle” between the empire 
and the papacy took place at Canossa, 
in Switzerland, high up in the snowy 
Alps, where the pope was temporarily 
in residence. The emperor, in peni- 
tential garb, shivering in the cold, ran 
to and fro between the hut he occu- 
pied and the castle of Gregory, pro- 
testing his sorrow, begging forgiveness, 
and promising to grant freedom to the 
Church. Then the pope, with tradi- 
tional clemency, overcome by the per- 
severance of the humbled emperor and 
the prayers of all who had interceded 
for him, removed the fetters of the 
anathema from the contrite monarch. 

In the 19th century Bismarck, ac- 
claimed as the most powerful ruler 
of his time, started out to do what 
another, far mightier than he, had 
failed to accomplish. While Bismarck 
was master of Germany some 70 years 
ago, laws were passed by the Prussian 
government to insure to the state the 
right of supervision and control over 
the members of the rapidly growing 
Catholic Church in many of their 
purely ecclesiastical affairs. Bismarck 
sought to make a national Church in- 
dependent of Rome and entirely sub- 
ject to the state. No longer would 
there be religious liberty in Germany. 

Bismarck must have realized that he 
was engaging in the age-old struggle 
for power between the state and the 
Church. He entered the conflict in cold 
blood determined that he at least, in 





his own words, “Would not go to 
Canossa,” as did the German emperor, 
Henry IV, some 800 years previously. 
Nevertheless, in a few brief years, the 
haughty Bismarck acknowledged de- 
feat, his persecution of the Church 
ceased, and figuratively the Iron Chan- 
cellor did go to Canossa. Once again 
Germany breathed the pure air of re- 
ligious freedom. 

Rome’s victory was due to a great 
statesman, Pope Leo XIII. From the 
beginning of his reign his intention 
was to bring about a reconcilation be- 
tween the papacy and modern states. 
In a long series of remarkable encycli- 
cals, notably those on Human Liberty 
and The Christian Constitution of 
States, he outlined a genuine program 
of cooperative action between the state 
and the Church. He made wisdom the 
support of his pontifical throne, which 
he wished to strengthen not for itself, 
but principally in order that the state 
itself should be strong. 

Would that Hitler could learn a few 
lessons from his tyrannical predecessors, 
Henry IV and Bismarck! He has 
dashed himself against the enduring 
Rock of Peter, on which Christ reared 
his imperishable Church, and sooner 
or later he, too, will “shiver in the 
snow at Canossa.” 

Following the example of his illus- 
trious predecessors, the present Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, at the begin- 
ning of his pontificate, issued a remark- 
able encyclical letter addressed to. alk 
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the world. Gifted with rhetorical 
ability far above the usual, he utters 
age-old truths in such apt and beautiful 
phrases that he makes our ears ring 
with the majestic cadence of his meas- 
ured sentences. He enunciates the true 
principles for an enduring peace with 
perfect freedom between individuals 
and society and government. He warns 
humanity that because men ignore 
God, mankind is again scourged by 
war. 

There is a striking parallel between 
the utterances of the pope and our own 
immortal Declaration of Independence. 
In the opinion of sagacious observers, 
the Declaration of Independence is a 
far better interpreter of our cherished 
American liberties than the Constitu- 
tion, much as we prize that noble docu- 
ment. 

Consider the second paragraph of 
the Declaration of Independence: “We 
hold these truths to be self evident: 
that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness; that to secure these rights 
governments are instituted among men, 
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deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 

This is a tremendously important 
paragraph, for it is the very charter 
and foundation of our American lib- 
erty. Our forefathers knew that while 
democracy is a tremendously important 
doctrine in our American system, there 
are certain truths about man’s relation- 
ship to God and his government that 
are far more essential than the mere 
name and outward forms of democ- 
racy. 

So Pius XII’s superb encyclical letter 
bears a close resemblance to our own 
sonorous Declaration of Independence. 
Both of these famous documents fur- 
nish us with a complete arsenal of 
facts and arguments showing the origin 
and scope and limitations of govern- 
ment. The pope’s pronouncement 
comes in the world’s fateful hour, 
when all governments seem determined 
to deprive people of their God-given 
liberties, and to make government the 
master of the people, instead of the 
people being the master of government, 
as God intended, and as our Declara- 
tion of Independence so majestically 
maintains. 


UTAH 


First priests: The Franciscans, Silvestre Vélez de Escalante and Francisco 
Atanasio Dominguez, in 1776. 

First Mass recorded: By Father John Raverdy at Fort Douglas, May, 1864. 

First recorded Baptism: Edward Ryan by Father Edward Kelly at Salt 
Gilbert J. Garraghan in Mid-America (April ’39). 


Lake City, May 27, 1866. 











Behind Russian Laughter 


Funny as a corpse 


By EDWARD F. MURPHY, S.S. 


Condensed from the Preservation of the Faith* 


In nearly every “funny story” there 
is something of fiction and something 
of truth. But in Russian “stories” 
there is more truth than fiction, more 
tears than smiles. 

The idea that smiles beneath Rus- 
sian whiskers were as rare as rosebuds 
in midwinter has always seemed ortho- 
dox enough. But with the help of 
time we can understand many things, 
even red mirth. And now after five 
years it seems that the Soviet jokes, 
just as some of us suspected from the 
start, were not fun but facts. 

For instance, there was the one about 
a poor old woman limping along a 
street in Leningrad and bent beneath 
a bundle on her thin back. “Babushka, 
hop on board,” invited a kindly con- 
ductor, stopping his streetcar. “No, no, 
thanks,” she mumbled toothlessly, a 
gleam of shrewdness in her filmy eye, 
“I'm in a hurry!” Today, with little 
Finland having given such a gallant 
account of herself against the world’s 
largest army, it is clear that, just like 
the tram which the knowing old 
grandma refused to take, the Soviet 
military machine has little but big- 
Ness to commend it. 

Another example of vermillion mer- 
riment was a yarn about a comrade 
walking who met a comrade running. 


“Where are you going?” shouted the 
leisurely one. “Hunting,” said the 
other, without slackening his pace. 
“What!” exclaimed the first. “Hunt- 
ing? Where are your guns?” “Behind 
me,” snapped the speedster, throwing 
a glance over his shoulder at a group 
of G. P. U. gentlemen with fixed 
weapons, And did it not seem in the 
late Blitzkrieg with Finland, that the 
red army was more moved by the 
bayonets at their back than embold- 
ened by the ones in their hands? 

Looking back, we see prophetic 
illumination in the twice-told tale of 
the little Russian girl who shrilly an- 
nounced, “Mama, the tax collector is 
here.” Said the mother, “All right, 
darling; I'll be right down. Give the 
comrade a chair.” The child paused 
a moment, perplexed. “A chair, ma- 
ma?” she reshrilled. “But that won’t 
do! He wants all the furniture.” Yes, 
and this wheeze puts the case mildly. 
Communism today commandeers not 
only the external possessions of the 
people but also their human dignity 
and their divine faith. Never before 
in the history of the world has tax 
gathering reached more frightful pro- 
portions. 

There is more of a sigh than a smile 
in the connected episode of a nude 


*Holy Trinity Heights, Silver Spring, Md. June, 1940. 
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man entering a Russian train and, 
when asked his reason for such an 
appearance, explaining, “I’m from 
Minsk where they’ve just completed 
a Five-Year Plan.” And there is less 
of a smile than a sigh in the picture 
of the commissar of internal trade ac- 
cusing the commissar of health, “When 
you assumed office a decade ago there 
was malaria in Russia, and there still 
is!” only to be counterchallenged by 
the latter, “When you went into office 
at the same time as I, there was food, 
and now there isn’t.” 

Such a state of affairs, if at all real, 
could not but result in ever larger 
degrees of moral and material wretch- 
edness. We sense an honest acid in 
a humorism like the following. A 
white Russian, about to be executed, 
was invited by the authorities to make 
a final request. He made it. “I wish 
to become a communist,” he an- 
nounced. “And why?” his enemies 
cheerfully probed. “Because, if I be- 
come a communist and you kill me,” 
he explained, “there will be at least 
one scoundrel less in the world.” 

And what can we discover but stark 
hatred for the red regime of collectivi- 
zation versus civilization in the anec- 
dote about lice attacking the Kremlin 
and somebody suggesting, “Collectivize 
them—then half will die and half will 
disappear!” It will be a long, long day 
before the thoughtful can forget how 
many men were “liquidated” in the 
paradise of modern Russia, and how 
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illiberally others were exiled to liberal- 
ism. 

It seems certain that the would-be 
humor of Russia is a device for telling 
a truth without incurring a penalty. 
In a country with a rigidly controlled 
press, sour facts can appear only in 
the guise of good nature, or else! The 
real humor of Russia is not in the cur- 
rent yarns, which are _ seriousness 
frosted with fun, but in the news- 
papers, which print nonsense coated 
with seriousness. For example, the 
dailies often describe industrial and 
social advances which would be more 
remarkable, were they less imaginary: 
dynamos that whir only in the empty 
spaces of the mind, skyscrapers that 
keep invisible, harvests that increase 
hunger, happiness that is not even 
hope. Red orators blare forth in their 
immemorial art of describing things 
that are not so. 

It seems jejune for Eugene Lyons 
to write about life in Russia “drawing 
sparks of humor from the flint of pa- 
tience.” Patience is not, and never has 
been, a humorist. Patience, if it is at 
all, is calm and philosophical, or at 
least not given to flippancy and wise- 
cracks. Prick a Russian comedy and 
tragedy gushes forth. The smile is 
superficial; the sorrow, profound. It is 
because the Russian people are not 
patient, or are getting impatient, that 
these “laughs” about the conditions 
harrowing their lives have sounded 
from the land of the steppes. Only in 
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the form of jocularity could these poor 
folk let the evidence of their unhappi- 
ness trickle into the outside world. And 
how obtuse we should be, if we did 
not permit ourselves to see behind the 
affected frivolity. How inexcusably 
simple on our part would be the pro- 
cedure of interpreting their mood as 
merely laughter, and so discredit the 
heartache which, Pagliacci-like, is 
throbbing beneath it. 

Russia professed to combat anti- 
Semitism by forbidding all jokes about 
Jews; so that one raconteur, who sim- 
ply had to have a pair of Abraham’s 
sons in his story, circumvented the 
prohibition by beginning, “Once there 
were two Chinamen, and as they were 
coming out of the synagogue .. .” 
Oh, it all seemed so kind and thought- 
ful and socially considerate until, one 
day, Stalin, friend of the senate, joined 
hands with Hitler, enemy of same. 
And those Jews, who expected so much 
from communism, got what they ex- 
pected—in reverse. The kernel of an 
anecdote is its climax. The climax, in 
this case, was as far from a laugh as 
the larynx from the foot. 

It wer: equally wrong to think 
that, because America has taken her 
depression for the most part good- 
humoredly, Russia is similarly disposed 
to the things of Sovietism. Here, even 
in our darkest hours, we have had the 
hope which freedom assures and re- 
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assures. We could command Wash- 
ington, and it would obey. We could 
satirize the Brain Trusters for reject- 
ing a suggestion to remove the Rocky 
Mountains because it would not cost 
enough. We could lampoon President 
Roosevelt’s bounty with cartoons about 
sending hungry squirrels to him for 
a supply (presumably abundant in 
D. C.) of nuts. We could titter at 
the activities of the First Lady of the 
Land by imagining Franklin’s morn- 
ing prayer to be, “O Lord, give Eleanor 
a quiet day.” But all such attitude has 
been based on a warm regard for great 
personalities whom we acknowledge to 
be doing their best for the land that 
we and they love. American political 
waggery, too plainly extravagant to be 
anything but what it is, and too far 
removed from actuality to take itself 
or to be taken seriously, has hardly 
ever done more than waggery should: 
tickle the surface of the living. Ten- 
derness and tolerance there have been, 
aplenty, in it; seldom or never, bitter- 
ness. The red brand, however, is more 
like gall and vinegar in a colored goblet 
which, at a little distance, makes the 
draught look like the good wine which 
it isn’t. 

Alas, red humor is red indeed, but 
not always humor. Unless one may 
say of a corpse, “Doesn’t he look funny 
lying there!” Or of dead hopes and 
broken dreams, “What a joke!” 


Why should communists be called reds when they are so yellow? 


Walter Winchell on the radio (30 June ’40). 
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No Pope in “Little Rome” 


By A. LITTLE ROMAN, O.M.I. 
Condensed from the Oblate World* 


“There ain't no pope in ‘Little 
Rome’.” That is how the little Wash- 
ingtonian put it to one of the thou- 
sands of visitors of the nation’s capital. 
Brookland, D. C., is its post office ad- 
dress, but Little Rome is the nickname 
given to the northeast section of the 
city surrounding the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. And a miniature 
Rome it is. True, it has no pope, but 
it has its bishop, the rector of the 
university, and on its streets you will 
see the garb of nearly every Order in 
the Catholic Church. 

Leo XIII might well be called the 
founder of Little Rome for it was he 
who gave the Catholic University of 
America its charter, half a century ago. 
Brookland at that time was about as 
densely populated as Yellowstone Park. 
The miniature city which has grown 
up there in the last 50 years is com- 
prised almost entirely of the 200 build- 
ings of the university and its affiliated 
colleges, with the shops and homes 
which the fast-expanding center of 
Catholic cultural life has attracted. 

Of central interest in Little Rome 
is the university campus. Branching 
out from the administration building, 
McMahon Hall, are the buildings of 
the different faculties, arts, science, 
philosophy, theology, engineering, mu- 


Nuns drive cars 


sic, the gleaming white Mullin Library, 
the dormitories, gymnasium and mam- 
moth stadium. And at its entrance is 
the crypt of the great Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception which one day 
will tower over Brookland and even 
now is the mecca of hundreds of thou- 
sands. 

Branching off the campus are the 
houses of the religious Orders and con- 
gregations, some 40 in number, where 
the future teachers and missionaries of 
the Church in America prepare for the 
priesthood. Over 100 are ordained each 
year in the crypt of the shrine, to go 
forth to all parts of the U. S. and to 
the foreign mission fields of Africa, the 
Far North and the Orient. 

Then on the outskirts of this Ameri- 
can “papal state” is the Sisters’ College 
where the members of the teaching 
Sisterhoods live while preparing for 
their advanced degrees in the lecture 
halls and laboratories of the university. 

Little Rome even has its catacombs. 
On the highest point in Brookland 
stands the magnificent Franciscan 
Monastery—the Commissariat of the 
Holy Land. Here thousands of visitors 
come each week to visit the Holy Land 
shrines, Portiuncula and the Roman 
catacombs which have been reproduced 


in miniature. Here, too, one can make 


*Holy Wood, Essex, N. Y. June, 1940. 
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the Way of the Cross at outdoor 
shrines in the monastery gardens, or 
walk through Rosary Lane to recite 
the 15 decades of the beads. 

In Little Rome medieval and mod- 
ern mingle with completest unconcern. 
Walk along its principal streets and 
you will meet barefoot friars on their 
way to class. They wear the habit of 
St. Francis or of Carmel, and they 
follow, with few variations, the same 
rule of life of their founders of 700 
years ago. Yet they are typical Ameri- 
can youth, and in the halls of the great 
university they are receiving the finest 
education that modern brains can pro- 
vide. And do not be surprised if that 
car which you nimbly dodge has a 
Sister behind the wheel, her veil flying 
in the wind. It’s a long drive from 
her convent to the lecture hall, and her 
skill at the wheel -is only one of the 
many superficial changes which mod- 
ern needs have brought to an ancient 
way of life. 

What strikes the visitor most about 
Little Rome is that it is so thoroughly 
and unself-consciously Catholic. Where 
else in America will you find cassocked 
figures in drug stores, and philosophy 
discussed on street corners as students 
get in a final argument on their way 
home from class? Religion here is so 
much of the core of life that no one 
finds it remarkable. 

But it is when the great celebrations 
in the shrine take place—the Mass of 
the Holy Ghost at the beginning of 


the school year, the patronal feast of 
the Immaculate Conception, or the 
feast of the great St. Thomas on March 
7—that one senses in its fullness the 
complexity, unity, and intellectual and 
spiritual vigor of American Catholic 
life. 

Then the faculty and students, regu- 
lars and seculars, clergy and laymen, 
are united in the great central act of 
worship of the Catholic faith, dedicat- 
ing their minds and hearts to God, 
Mary and America. 

For if Little Rome is typically Cath- 
olic, it is thoroughly American. In 
the basement of the shrine is a museum 
of relics of early American Catholic 
life. One is struck by the visual evi- 
dence of the important part which 
Catholics played in the discovery, 
founding and development of this 
country. And the research students in 
American history are uncovering each 
year more evidence of the Catholic 
origins of the U. S. 

The university is American in prac- 
tice as well as theory. On its campus 
you will hear the broad a of Boston, 
the now quicker drawl of the South, 
the strong r of the plains and the Far 
West. Catholics of every nationality 
crowd its campus. You find there not 
only whites, but Filipinos, Chinese, 
Negroes. 

How does the nation’s capital feel 
about this Little Rome up in its north- 
east corner? Visitors may stare in won- 
der at its monks and friars in their 
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strange-looking garb, but native Wash- 
ington is used to them, while official 
Washington looks upon the proximity 
of the university as a national asset. 
Here is one place where the repre- 
sentatives of the many nations of the 
Latin world can feel at home. Here 
one can always find Catholic life and 
doctrine in its purity, and not as mis- 
represented by blind or bigoted minds. 

The nation’s leaders know, too, that 
the doctrines taught at Brookland are 
one of the greatest bulwarks that 


phy of Little Rome bears study, for 
it is based on the great encyclicals of 
Leo XIII and Pius XI. 

There is no pope in Little Rome but 
by custom each rector becomes a bishop 
soon after his installation. The present 
rector, Most Rev. Joseph M. Corrigan, 
has devoted his major efforts to the 
reorganization of the ecclesiastical 
faculties. And providentially, too, for 
now that war has closed the North 
American College in Rome and 
brought hundreds of American re- 





ligious home from the Eternal City, 
the university will be called upon to 
train more of the future theologians, 
chancellors and bishops of the Church 
in America. 


American democracy possesses, Often 
it has turned to the facuity of the uni- 
versity for aid in drafting legislation 
dealing with social and economic prob- 
lems. It knows that the social philoso- 


Su 
Door 


When Holman Hunt painted his famous picture of Christ Knocking at the 
Door, he was very anxious to get the opinions of other artists about it. A few 
days before it was to be hung in the Academy, he invited a large number of 
the more prominent artists to his studio. They were enraptured. The conception 
of the Christ was wonderful. The critics were loud in their praises. Not a 
derogatory note was heard. Finally Mr. Hunt said, “Ladies and gentlemen, I 
did not call you here for the sake of approbation. I want constructive criticism. 
The picture is not perfect. There must be something about it which might be 
improved. Won’t you please criticize it?” No one replied. All were under the 
spell of the portrayal of the pictured Christ. Mr. Hunt appealed again. This 
time a young artist, with long hair and a flowing Oxford tie (which are the 
marks of egotism), said, “Pardon me, Mr. Hunt, but I see a very serious mistake 
in your picture.” 

“What is it?” eagerly asked the great artist. 

“Why,” said the young man, “you have omitted to paint a handle upon 
that door.” 

Holman Hunt very reverently bowed his head and quietly answered, “Young 
man, the door at which Christ knocks can be opened only from the inside.” 

From My Catholic Neighbors by Sam Atkinson (Devin-Adair Co.). 
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Got a backyard? 


Broad-shouldered, in his dark 
satin shirt and biack sombrero, the 
Westerner weighed the lead horseshoe 
in his hand for a moment and stared 
at the stake projecting from the ground 
40 feet away. Surrounding the distant 
stake were four ordinary matches, 
stuck in the ground, heads up. The 
Westerner’s tanned face was serious a 
moment, then he turned toward the 
hundreds of spectators watching him. 
He smiled. It was contagious. Every- 
one smiled. 

“It’s easy,” he said. “Watch.” 

With his left hand he adjusted his 
wide-brimmed sombrero; picked up a 
second shoe. Suddenly he reared back, 
his right arm moving forward, his 
hand flicking the lead shoe loose. The 
two-and-a-half pound horseshoe sailed 
through the air, spun slowly 1% times 
around, then settled. 

“Clang!” 

The shoe curled around the stake, 
scraped—and the four matches, planted 
around the peg, suddenly ignited and 
burst into flame! 

The crowd cheered wildly, but even 
as they cheered, the Westerner let fly 
with his second horseshoe. It glided 
through the ozone, cuddled into the 
stake, and snuffed out the four blazing 
matches! 


Poor Man's Sport 


By IRVING WALLACE 


Condensed from Columbia* 


The crowd shouted itself hoarse, and 
Ted Allen—the legend World’s Cham- 
pion sewed across his shirt—only 
smiled and prepared for more stunts. 
Lighting four matches with a horse- 
shoe, and then putting them out, was 
one of his easiest. In five minutes, he 
was treating the citizens of Des Moines 
to a supersensational exhibition of 
pitching skill: obscuring the iron peg 
with a blanket and tossing a ringer 
over it, placing his watch six inches 
from the stake and landing another 
ringer, ordering a pretty girl to place 
her chin on the peg and curling the 
horseshoe beneath her nose and, most 
amazing of all, scoring a half dozen 
consecutive ringers while blindfolded! 

Before thrilled thousands in Des 
Moines, during the latter part of 
August, 1939, Ted Allen compiled a 
ringer average of 91.07%. In other 
words, he circled horseshoes around 
the stakes in nine out of every ten 
attempts. 

Allen won his first national tourney 
in 1933, unseating Blair Nunamaker, 
the invincible slinger from Cleveland, 
Ohio. It happened this way: Allen, a 
shy 24-year-old farmer boy from Al- 
hambra, Calif., who had been pitching 
shoes in local events since the age of 
13, traveled east to the Century of 


*45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. July, 1940. 
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Progress exposition in Chicago. He 
entered the national tourney. The de- 
fending champ was Blair Nunamaker, 
four years the titleholder, who could 
ring the shoe around the peg seven 
times out of every ten tries. 

Sandy-haired young Allen hooked 
up with the great Nunamaker. Allen 
worked coolly, while Nunamaker, his 
face contorted with effort, threw a bul- 
leting shoe, low and hard. But young 
Allen won. And, playing deliberately, 
Allen licked everyone else, hanging 671 
ringers on the peg out of 842 shoes 
thrown. This gave him an average of 
79.9% ringers, shattering Nunamaker’s 
record and winning the championship. 

Horseshoe pitching was established 
in the U. S. during the Revolutionary 
War. George Washington was one of 
its leading exponents. It gained a new 
popularity when entire blue-coated 
regiments and companies flipped shoes 
during the Civil War. And it became 
a science during and after the World 
War. 

It was on a hot afternoon, in 1909, 
that four winter residents were having 
a friendly match in a pit near St. 
Petersburg, Fla. The players were 
amateurs. All players were in those 
days. They threw horseshoes without 
rhyme or reason, and certainly without 
control. The shoes spun through the 
air, bounced, skidded and went no- 
where. 

On this particular afternoon, near 
St. Petersburg, Dr. F. M. Robinson of 


August 


Poughkeepsie, and a friend, were hurl- 
ing against Frank Elliot of Rochester, 
N. Y., and another friend. The medi- 
co was winning easily, most of his 
shoes hugging the stake for ringers. 

“Say, Doc,” called Elliot, digging a 
shoe from the sand. “Each of your 
horseshoes seems to come to the stake 
fork end to. They always catch. How 
do you do it?” 

Doc Robinson scratched his head. 
“Lord knows. Maybe just luck. But 
let’s find out.” 

Gripping the shoe naturally, a fore- 
finger around calk end, he let fly. It 
spun 1% times, landed with the 3)4- 
inch open end going into the stake. 

“Sa-ay!” shouted Elliot. “You’ve got 
control!” 

It was important. On that afternoon 
open shoe pitching was born. The 
word spread. Everyone began experi- 
menting with grips and with controll- 
ing the turns of the horseshoe in flight. 
It converted the sport from a hap 
hazard game into a contest of style 
and skill. 

Then the champions came; and 
there were giants. Under the auspices 
of the National Horseshoe Pitchers’ 
Association, formed in 1915, tourna- 
ments were staged. The first winner 
was Frank Jackson of Kellerton, Iowa. 
He won the title at the age of 48. 

During the World War, at training 
camps, doughboys relaxed by pitching 
shoes. One of them was named George 
May, a dark-haired 27-year-old Akron 
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fireman. Just after the war, during 
1919, May began studying the action 
of the horseshoe in flight. And like 
Doc Robinson, ten years before, he 
learned that control and perfection 
were synonymous. 

May, a quiet, plodding fellow, had 
talent. A good eye for distance. Amaz- 
ing accuracy and coordination. And 
a deep well of patience. He found that 
often, as the shoe gyrated in the air, 
it landed backwards or sideways and 
was wasted. He knew the shoe must 
fly into the stake with the heel calks 
facing it. 

He experimented. Day after day. 
And he learned that his thumb could 
control the turns of the horseshoe in 
mid-air. He learned, also, that it was 
better not to jerk his arm, nor to use 
a downward motion, nor to release the 
shoe edgewise. He learned the im- 
portance of a follow-through. By grip- 
ping the shoe tighter, and moving his 
thumb slightly forward to the right 
prong, he was able to make the shoe 
spin 1% times and land for a ringer. 

In October, 1919, the soft-spoken 
Akron lad entered his first tournament. 
He faced the champion of Ohio, 
Charles Bobbitt; crushed him. Then, 
seeking new worlds to conquer, George 
May challenged the industrial cham- 
Pion of America, 72-year-old Hugh 
Palmer. The match was held a week 
later, and Palmer didn’t win a single 
game! 

Now May was ready for bigger 


things. In February, 1920, he com- 
peted in the nationals at St. Peters- 
burg. And in that competition, display- 
ing better control than had ever been 
seen at a tourney, May accomplished 
an amazing feat. He tossed more ring- 
ers than there were points scored 
against him! He tallied 430 perfect 
ringers in all, played in 24 games and 
was victorious in every single one! 
Science triumphed, and the patient 
Akron fireman became world’s cham- 
pion. 

After that, horseshoe pitching, re- 
ceiving additional publicity, spread 
through the states, and the tournament 
rules became popularized. The rules 
then were the same as they are today. 
The ordinary game is played by the 
inning, an inning constituting two 
players pitching two shoes apiece, the 
victor being the first one to score 50 
points. A ringer, which is accom- 
plished when the horseshoe encircles 
the stake, is worth three points. A 
double ringer, or both shoes successive- 
ly around the stake, is worth six points. 
In the event that both players score 
double ringers in the same inning, the 
term “four dead” is applied, meaning 
no points are allowed. When no ringer 
is scored, the person whose shoe is 
closest to the stake obtains one point. 

With the game organized, and a 
system of scoring established, sport 
historians began to keep a record of 
feats in the game. Most unusual was 
old Hugh Palmer’s stunt, on July 20, 
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1919, when, in competition, his op- 
ponent threw two leaners, one shoe 
propped on the right side of the stake 
and the other on the left, and Palmer 
calmly pitched two sensational ringers 
without disturbing the leaning shoes! 
Amazing, also, was the world’s record 
set on Oct. 23, 1934, by Guy Zimmer- 
man, of Sac City, lowa, when he gave 
an exhibition during the nationals at 
Los Angeles and connected with 28 
consecutive double ringers! 

Thus, already with a tradition, horse- 
shoe pitching has become mature. Con- 
taining less spectator interest than foot- 
ball or baseball, it is more playable for 
the average person than either. The 
element of luck in it, only 4% of 1%, 
is smaller than in any other competitive 


sport. 
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A Statesman Remembers 


During the World War, Pope Benedict XV dispensed bread to many poor 
families whose fathers and sons were at the front. Scanning the lists of his 





The game has steadily gained in 
popularity, gathering at least a million 
more devotees to its fold, because of 
the fact that it is both simple and in- 
expensive. It may be played, free of 
charge, in almost any city municipal 
park. And if you have 40 feet of level 
land in your backyard, or in a near-by 
lot, it may be played there at a cost of 
$2.50 for a pair of regulation horse- 
shoes and $1 for necessary stakes. 

Above all, it’s a lot of fun. You don’t 
have to be able to pitch blindfolded, or 
over a $50 watch, or to light four 
matches with a thudding ringer. You 
just need to go out in the yard, some 
lazy afternoon, and start flinging the 
horseshoes. You won’t become a cham- 
pion right away, but the sport and 
exercise will be payment enough. 






clients, he inquired why the names of a certain woman and her children had 
been deleted. When the Holy Father was told that this woman’s husband was 
a bitter Socialist and had written dire threats in his newspaper against the 
Church and the pope, the great pontiff replied, “But he is at the front and he 
is getting his daily bread. It is the mother and the children that hunger. Send 


them money.” 


The Socialist soldier heard that the pope had helped his family. He survived 
the war and ascended to power in Italy, and, on Feb. 11, 1929, at the Lateran 
palace, signed for Italy the treaty whereby the sovereign rights and independence 
of the papacy were duly recognized and guaranteed. The Vicar of Christ ceased 
to be the Prisoner of the Vatican. The soldier, whose family had been helped, 


was Benito Mussolini. 


The Messenger of the Sacred Heart (April ’39). 








































She sang in her heart 


Patroness of Music 


By R. CULHANE, C.SS.R. 


Condensed from the Redemptorist Record* 


St. Cecilia is now generally recog- 
nized as the patroness of Church 
music. We cannot, however, trace the 
association of St. Cecilia with musi- 
cians and musical instruments beyond 
the 15th century. Up to that time rep- 
resentations of the saint show her in 
the attitude usual for martyrs in Chris- 
tian art, that is, either with the crown, 
or the palm of martyrdom. Thus a 
mosaic made at the time of Pope Pascal 
I and preserved in the choir of the 
Basilica of St. Cecilia in the Trastevere 
quarter of Rome, shows her with a 
crown in her hand. A_ 6th-century 
mosaic in the Church of St. Apollinare 
Nuovo at Ravenna and a fresco of the 
12th century in the Church of St. 
Lawrence Outside the Walls at Rome, 
also represent her with a crown. In a 
tableau of Cimabue, preserved in the 
museum at Florence, she is represented 
with the palm. 

Later a change took place. Artists 
began to associate musical instruments 
with St. Cecilia. The Fleming, John 
of Bruges, known as Van Eyck, rep- 
resents her playing on the organ. Other 
artists followed the example of Van 
Eyck. The musical instrument in rep- 
resentations of St. Cecilia had come to 
stay. Raphael depicts her holding a 
musical instrument in her hand while 


her ear is strained to catch the sound 
of angel choirs. In the succeeding years 
the saint is brought into closer relation 
with music. 

In 1584 St. Cecilia was made patron- 
ess of the Academy of Music founded 
at Rome. After that her recognition as 
patroness of Church music in general 
became universal. Yet we have not a 
scrap of historical evidence to show 
that Cecilia was a musician in the 
ordinary sense of the word. The 
Church does not wish to insinuate that 
she was. All the Church claims is that 
it is right to honor her as patroness 
of Church music. That claim can be 
easily justified. 

A mere accident, in all probability, 
accounts for the association of St. 
Cecilia with musical instruments. The 
Acts of her martyrdom say that while 
the musicians played at her nuptials 
(as was the practice in rich Roman 
families) Cecilia sang in her heart to 
God alone. In the response to the first 
nocturn of her feast in the Breviary 
this idea is repeated: “As the instru- 
ments were played, Cecilia the virgin 
sang in her heart only to God.” It is 
not even mentioned that Cecilia herself 
sang vocally. The interior song spoken 
of is the song of prayer. Artists, then, 
arbitrarily attributed the playing of the 


*Clonard Monastery, Belfast, Ireland. July-August, 1940. 
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organ to Cecilia herself. It is not im- 
possible, indeed, that the artists were 
quite conscious of the liberties they 
were taking with historical documents. 
But what matter? As poets have their 
license so have artists. An artist is a 
man with a vision and we must not 
look at his creations with a too-material 
eye. 

When the Church chooses a saint 
as a patron of some art or profession 
she does not declare that the saint exer- 
cised that art or profession. She wishes 
only to ask the saint to protect those 
who are devoted to that avocation. 
Where no principle is at stake she is 
very condescending and so she often 
chooses a saint who in the popular 
estimation is associated with the art or 
profession in question. She loves the 
expressive language of symbolism and, 
therefore, she looks with favor on pic- 
tures depicting St. Cecilia in close 
union with God playing a musical in- 
strument. The picture reminds us that 
vocal or instrumental music should be 
the echo of the inner song of prayer 
that stirs the Christian soul. 

There is one representation of St. 
Cecilia which more than all the others 
has won the affections of the Roman 
people. All over the city it is displayed 
in shop windows, and a life-sized statue 
is to be seem at the Catacomb of St. 
Callistus, marking the niche where the 
body of the saint once rested. 

The statue so dear to the Romans 
represents a frail body, lying face 


August 


downward, with the knees drawn to- 
gether, the arms stretched along the 
sides and touching at the wrists, the 
head covered with a veil. The pose is 
perfectly natural and lifelike. The 
sculptor’s testimony given at the base 
of the original runs as follows: “Behold 
the body of the most holy Virgin 
Cecilia whom I myself saw lying in- 
corrupt in her tomb. I have in this 
marble expressed for you the same saint 
in the very same posture of body.” 

To appreciate the significance of this 
representation we must know a story 
which Romans love to relate. Pope 
Pascal I ascended the throne of Peter 
in January, 817 a. p., and in the fol- 
lowing July he removed to different 
churches in the city the relics of thou- 
sands of martyrs from the various cata- 
combs. He wished, also, to remove the 
relics of St. Cecilia but could not dis- 
cover her tomb. Four years afterwards, 
however, St. Cecilia appeared to him 
and told him that her body lay near 
the Crypt of the Popes in the Cata- 
comb of St. Callistus on the Appian 
Way. Here the body was, in fact, 
found. It was fresh and incorrupt as 
when it was first laid in the tomb and 
was clad in rich garments, threaded 
with gold; linen cloths stained with 
blood were found near it. Pope Pascal 
lined the coffin with fringed silk, 
spread over the body a cover of silk 
gauze, and then, placing it within a 
sarcophagus of white marble, reverent- 
ly deposited it under the high altar of 
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the Church of St. Cecilia in Trastevere. 

Nearly 800 years afterwards, Cardi- 
nal Spondrate, while carrying out alter- 
ations in this church came upon this 
same coffin. The cardinal himself drew 
back the coffin lid. After pausing a few 
moments he gently removed the silken 
covering, and the incorrupt body of St. 
Cecilia appeared in the very same at- 
titude in which Pope Pascal had found 
it eight centuries before. Even the 
stains of blood were still visible. All 
Rome went to venerate the virgin 
martyr. 

At the request of Pope Clement VIII, 
Maderno (1576-1636), the foremost 
sculptor of the day, made a statue per- 
fectly representing the saint as she lay 
in the coffin. This statue may still be 
seen over the tomb of St. Cecilia in the 
church at Trastevere. It is a work of 
consummate art and the work on 
which Maderno’s fame chiefly rests. 

In this statue neither palm of martyr 
nor musical instrument appears. Has 
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Maderno then neglected to remind us 
of St. Cecilia’s great act of love and 
her rapturous song of praise? No, by 
a simple but deeper symbol he has in- 
dicated the source from which both 
proceeded. Three extended fingers rep- 
resent the Blessed Trinity. The pres- 
ence of the Blessed Trinity in the soul 
of Cecilia, through sanctifying grace, 
was the source from which flowed the 
soft music of uninterrupted mystical 
prayer and her supreme act of love. 
Maderno’s device, it may be objected, 
is but a feeble expression of this great 
truth. Yet for that very reason it is, 
like the simple austere art of the cata- 
combs, all the more impressive. The 
perfection of a symbol is to be feeble 
and inadequate. “Very great love,” re- 
marks Abbot Vonier, “despairs of ex- 
pressing adequately the beloved, and 
symbols are welcome to act as a shelter 
for a tenderness greater than words can 
say, or the hand of the artist can 
depict.” 


Virgin vs. Machines 


Several decades ago Henry Adams contrasted the Virgin with the dynamo, 
as an influence for the betterment of mankind. It was his conviction that our 
Lady did infinitely more for men’s happiness than all the machinery of modern 
invention. The course of events since he died has supplied endless emphasis to 
the truth of his views. Machinery has wrought appalling destruction and, if the 
Virgin’s influence is not restored, the race will face annihilation. 


Salve Regina (Feb. *40). 





Hitler's Tiny Victim 


By KURT LUBINSKI 


It used to live in peace 


Condensed from the St. Joseph Magazine* 


The tiny Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg lies between Germany, Belgium, 
and France. This lovely country is 
blessed by nature with wooded moun- 
tains, rich valleys, health-giving springs 
and the endless variety of an idyllic 
scenery. 

The city of Luxemburg is like a little 
Paris. There are cafes on the pave- 
ment where everybody meets everybody 
else, broad boulevards where the world 
goes its way, old buildings from the 
times of the French Louis; even the 
most-heard language is (or was!) 
French in this tiny capital of a state 
which is about a 20th the size of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

As long as Luxemburg could have 
its own peaceful way, it was an island 
cf prosperity in a Europe of depression. 
For ages there has been no unemploy- 
ment. I often passed the municipal la- 
bor exchange and saw the large notices 
that hung outside, legible from right 
across the road, advertising vacancies: 
“Carpenter wanted urgently,” “Lock- 
smith required.” The places stayed un- 
filled for weeks. A little while ago, 
when hands were needed for some 
bridge building, there were so few ap- 
plicants that men had to be brought in 
from the neighboring countries. 

During this journey through Luxem- 


burg I was charmed by the dark for- 
ests, the promenades in the many wa- 
tering places, great and small; in 
Mondorf-les-Bains it was lovely to sit 
on the terraces in the park; in Echter- 
nach I found Luxemburg’s “Little 
Switzerland.” 

But I caught myself being highly 
interested in the most prosaic things. 
There, for example, by the door stood 
my car, for which I paid out the gov- 
ernment tax, grumbling, every year. 
But Luxemburg was a paradise for 
cars: for an eight-cylinder Ford the 
Luxemburger, lucky man, paid an an- 
nual tax of $7. 

The result was that in proportion to 
its 284,000 population Luxemburg was 
the richest country in cars on the con- 
tinent, with one car to every 25 in- 
habitants. And for all the burdens a 
state lays on its subjects, Luxemburg 
was an El] Dorado for those neighbors 
across the border who groaned under 
the weight of their financial cares. 

In a side street right by my hotel 
there was a large modern building rub- 
bing shoulders with a fashion house in 
which were displayed the smartest of 
last words in stockings, hats, jumpers. 
Right beside its end window was a 
brass plate saying, Bourse de Com- 
merce. 
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Here was Luxemburg’s stock ex- 
change. It was founded in 1932 when 
the inflow of gold from the neighbor- 
ing countries threatened to burst the 
bank coffers. The flight of capital from 
Germany, France, Belgium and Spain 
landed here. There were some days 
when the quiet little street outside my 
hotel was very much alive. 

Never in any of my travels did I 
see so many buildings under construc- 
tion as in Luxemburg. In the towns, 
in the country, everywhere they were 
building. Superfluous capital was be- 
ing converted into blocks of flats which 
sprang up side by side with venerable 
and historic walls. Whole districts 
were rising. They housed the great 
number of refugees from Germany 
who had added their wealth, or as 
much as they could possibly bring, to 
the wealth of Luxemburg. The state 
lent money to people wishing to build, 
and was repaid monthly. And, again 
reckoned according to the population, 
Luxemburg has the highest proportion 
of house owners in Europe. 

There are three buildings in the cap- 
ital city that are worth a special visit. 
The first of these is the Town Hall, 
before the broad steps of which two 
bronze lions, larger than life, keep 
watch, the symbols of Luxemburg. 
The next is the Grand Ducal Palace, 
now filled with German troops, where 
the Grand Duchess Charlotte of Nas- 
sau lived with her consort, Prince Felix. 
A wide arch leads into the dim medi- 


eval courtyard. A sentry used to stand 
by the lodge, his gun hard on the 
ground by his feet. The third building 
is the Ministry. Its two lanterns from 
the last century, on either side of the 
entrance, and the post box standing 
near the door, give it the friendly char- 
acter belonging to a small and ancient 
town. 

When I went there I was received 
in audience by Joseph Bech, who had 
been prime minister for more than ten 
years and who, as its foreign minister, 
was its most important political person- 
ality. In Luxemburg an audience of 
this kind is a pleasant chat with no 
hint of hurry. The minister himself 
showed the same extraordinary mixture 
that other Luxemburgers have: French 
in his charming volatility, German in 
the thoroughness with which he went 
into every question I asked him. 

“If we had not to worry about for- 
eign affairs, it wouldn’t be very diff- 
cult to govern Luxemburg. You see, 
we have only three parties: Catholics, 
Liberals, and Socialists. Luxemburg 
used to be called ‘the Gibraltar of the 
North.’ Louis XIV made his ablest 
architect, Isaac de Troybac, demon- 
strate his skill by building fortifications 
here. Once upon a time they were the 
most powerful in all Europe.” 

I could not suppress the wish to 
make actual acquaintance with the 
Luxemburg army. A telephone call 
from the minister sufficed, and when 
a little later I arrived in the barracks 
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courtyard there was an officer there to 
welcome me. To be precise, he was 
one of the army’s six officers. Other 
ranks numbered 250, and the supreme 
command was in the hands of a major. 
All the soldiers were volunteers who 
knew military service to be the best 
recommendation for future official posts 
as traffic policemen, foresters or post- 
men. 

“Sunday is when you ought to see 
our soldiers,” said my guide, Lieuten- 
ant Dieudonné. “Then we all march 
through the town to church in parade, 
with our band leading the way.” In- 
deed, this church parade, when the 
soldiers, wearing white gloves, went 
through the sunny streets of the town, 
was by far the most popular function 
of this pleasant and peaceful army. 
The children ran along beside the sol- 
diers, and without that event Sunday 
would not have been Sunday in the 
city of Luxemburg. 

But what has become of the fortifica- 
tions that once gave Luxemburg the 
name of a second Gibraltar? Built right 
into the old powder tower of that 
fortress, which was once the strongest 
in Europe, is the shining-white mod- 
ern building of the famous Luxemburg 
radio station. 

I entered it through a delightful 
park and over a narrow drawbridge. 
The moat is still there. Since the 
porter, quite reasonably, expected every 
visitor to show a lively interest in the 
wonders of the past, he took huge 


torches out from his cupboard and dis- 
tributed them among the party. Then 
he led them deep underground, down 
innumerable stone steps into the dun- 
geons. Here the Spaniards were sta- 
tioned, there the Germans made loop- 
holes for their muskets, here the French 
won themselves an immortal name. 
We were right in the 17th century. 

It seems strange that the most per- 
fect symbol of our age should be built 
on such a foundation. But duilt is not 
the right word; studios, concert hall, 
gramophone library, music files, have 
been fitted into the old walls and pro- 
vided with a modern light-hued front- 
age. The rooms are separated by lay- 
ers of cork and sugar-cane fiber, the 
windows are made of sixfold glass, and 
from the amplifying room an 11-mile 
cable leads underground to the trans- 
mitter out in the country, from which 
radio waves are finally sent out into 
the world. 

You might have thought yourself to 
be in an international club. A globe- 
trotting hustler from Honolulu, a lady 
from Sydney and a Chicago athlete 
went sight-seeing in the radio station, 
only because they knew Luxemburg on 
the air and wanted to deepen their 
acquaintance with it. 

I later met one of these spellbound 
travelers on one of the great boule- 
vards, standing before a magnificent 
pillared building. Above the columns 
was a balcony from which it would be 
easy to imagine a reigning sovereign 
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greeting a mass of enthusiastic subjects. 

“Sure, this must be the Grand Ducal 
Palace,” said the gazer. 

“Afraid you’ve missed the mark this 
time,” I corrected him politely. “This 
is the headquarters of Arbed-Terres 
Rouges, one of the biggest mining con- 
cerns in the world.” 

Luxemburg’s mineral wealth is of 
the most important in Europe. Today 
its treasures of iron ore add necessarily 
their abundance to the German war 
machine. The center of this mining 
district is the town Esch-sur-Alzette, a 
typical Luxemburg name, half German 
and half French. 

On the way there I came across 
something odd at a fork in the road. 
Several dark-skinned men with sallow 
mustaches, large soft-brimmed hats on 
their heads, came towards me. Was I 
dreaming, or had I arrived by some 
mysterious means in Italy without 
knowing it? I asked my way of the 
men. I tried German. They smiled 
and shook their heads. French. They 
grinned in embarrassment. Finally, 
against all reason, I addressed them in 
Italian. I was overwhelmed with a 
veritable flood of speech. 

Wonders did not cease there. It was 
as if I had been transported to Italian 
Switzerland. The cafes had Italian 
names and notices on their fascias; on 
the Town Hall, the police station, the 
labor exchange, everything was written 
up in Italian as well. For a tenth of 
the 30,000 inhabitants of this mining 
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town are Italians. Most of them are 
miners who have long since made Lux- 
emburg their second home. 

Where the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg borders Germany, the Moselle 
flows. In the little town of Remich I 
drank Luxemburg white wine and 
Luxemburg champagne. Terraced 
vineyards adorn the green hills of the 
landscape. A bridge connects Remich 
with the Reich. The far bank of the 
river looked lonely and deserted. Only 
soldiers on watch and many railroad 
trucks were reminders that Germany’s 
most vital fortifications, the famous 
West Wall, ran there. 

On the Luxemburg bank there was 
a pleasant broad promenade thronged 
with strolling girls. They were hale 
and red-cheeked, some of them blonde, 
some brunette, all of them up-to-date 
and obviously familiar with the latest 
decrees of Paris fashions. Here and 
there I met a few old peasant women 
wearing strange white bonnets stiffen- 
ed with cane. “Hallettes” they are call- 
ed, the last remnant of a Luxemburg 
folk costume of times gone by. 

It altogether was the perfect atmos- 
phere of quietness and happiness. To- 
day the towns of Luxemburg form 
part of the news which reaches us 
speaking of conquest and blood. But 
as history repeats itself we may hope 
Luxemburg will again be an inde- 
pendent state among European nations, 
again become a symbol of justice 
stronger than force. 








California's First Bishop 


By EDWARD T. HASKINS 


Magnificent failure 


Condensed from the Central California Register* 


This year the Church in California 
is celebrating the 1ooth anniversary of 
the establishment of a hierarchy. It 
began when a Franciscan friar was 
named bishop of Upper and Lower 
California, on April 27, 1840. 

“Two things bring ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions into disfavor,” writes Agnes 
Repplier. “If they are poor, they be- 
come a burden and a grievance. If they 
are rich, they incite cupidity.” 

The truth of the latter part of that 
statement played a major part in the 
early history of the Church in Cali- 
fornia. On April 27, 1840, a Franciscan 
friar, Francisco Garcia Diego Y Mor- 
eno was named to a new see, with 
headquarters designated at San Diego, 
by Pope Gregory XVI. When he died 
in 1846, “the whole mission structure 
collapsed and buried him in its dust. 
The missionaries and the missions had 
become extinct.” 

The story of the six-year reign of 
California’s first bishop is the closing 
chapter of the story of the golden age 
of California’s mission era; that story 
is made a tragedy by the machinations 
of Spanish and Mexican politicians 
who sought to steal the Pious Fund 
and secularize (as they called what was 
really confiscate) the mission property. 

The Pious Fund of the Californias 


had its origin in 1679, in voluntary 
donations made by individuals and re- 
ligious bodies in Mexico, to members 
of the Society of Jesus, to propagate 
the faith in the territory then known 
as California. Many of the larger dona- 
tions were in the form of property, the 
income from which was to be used for 
the support of missicnaries. In 1768, 
when the Jesuits were expelled from all 
Spanish possessions, the crown of Spain 
took over the administration of the 
fund and held it until 1821, when 
Mexico achieved her independence and 
assumed the handling of the fund until 
the advent of the bishop of California. 
After the Jesuits had been forced by 
their suppression to give up their mis- 
sionary enterprises in California, the 
work was undertaken in Lower Cal- 
ifornia by the Dominicans, and in 
California by the grey Franciscans. 
The work done by the Franciscans 
in California is of the warp and woof 
of the legend of the American frontier. 
Nearly every American knows some- 
thing about the friars who first landed 
at San Diego in 1769. The next year 
they established a mission in Monterey 
and then proceeded to wear a path 
along the coast by way of one of the 
most romantic roads in all the world, E/ 
Camino Real, which by 1823 connected 
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21 missions that were the outposts of 
Spanish civilization. 

The Spanish government in 1813 
passed a law “secularizing” the mis- 
sions, that is, turning them over to the 
secular clergy. However, it was seven 
years before an attempt was made to 
enforce the law in New Spain, and that 
year, 1820, marked the beginning of 
the revolution that the next year was 
to give Mexico her independence. The 
decree for the enactment of this law in 
Mexico is important inasmuch as it 
gave a new meaning to the term secu- 
larization. Heretofore it meant merely 
a change of priests from religious to 
secular, and the transfer of manage- 
ment of the mission properties from 
ecclesiastical to civil authorities. As the 
decree was published in Mexico, the 
properties of the missions were to 
change hands, and civil administrators 
were to be appointed. It really meant 
that secularization, if ever it did come 
in the New World, would mean con- 
fiscation. And come it did. 

Mexico did not have the administra- 
tion of the lucrative Pious Fund long 
before the anti-clerical element in her 
government turned greedy eyes on the 
possessions of the Church. In 1833 
the government passed a law by which 
the missions were to be secularized, 
their property confiscated, the Indians 
dispersed and the work of half a cen- 
tury wiped out. 

Many contemporary writers and later 
historians have commented on this law, 


none more accurately or fairly than the 
American writer, H. R. Dana, in his 
book Two Years Before the Mast. He 
writes: “A law was passed stripping 
the missions of all their possessions, 
and confining the priests to their spirit- 
ual duties, at the same time declaring 
all the Indians free and independent 
ranchers. The change in the condition 
of the Indians was, as may be supposed, 
only nominal; they were virtually serfs, 
as much as they ever were; but in the 
missions the change was complete. The 
priests have no power except in their 
religious character, and the great pos- 
sessions of the missions are given over 
to be preyed upon by the harpies of 
the civil power, who are sent there in 
the capacity of administrators to settle 
up the concerns, and who usually end, 
in a few years, by making themselves 
fortunes, and leaving their steward- 
ships worse than they found them. The 
dynasty of the priests was much more 
acceptable to the people of the country, 
by trade or otherwise, than that of the 
administrators.” 

Just before the confiscation, Fran- 
cisco Diego came into the history of 
California. The Mexican government, 
wishing to free itself of as much Span- 
ish influence as possible, had resolved 
to rid itself of Spanish priests and 
asked for Mexican padres to replace 
them in the mission fields. The Fran- 
ciscan College of Guadalupe im Zaca- 
tecas volunteered the services of 11 of 
its friars, who were readily accepted 
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for work in the missions. Designated 
as leader of the band that was to set 
out for Monterey in April, 1832, was 
Francisco Garcia Diego Y Moreno. 

The friar was born at Lagos in the 
state of Jalisco on Sept. 17, 1785. In 
1801, as a youth of 16, he received the 
grey habit of St. Francis and began his 
year of solitude and prayer in the 
novitiate of the missionary college. He 
was ordained in 1808. For the next 20 
years he was engaged in the work of 
a religious in his native country. He 
gave missions and was so successful at 
this work that his manual for mission- 
aries, The Method of Giving Missions, 
became a standard work on the subject. 
In 1816 he was chosen master of 
novices, an important post entrusted 
only to one who has himself mastered 
the secrets of the spiritual life. He 
served in this capacity for three years. 
In 1832, just prior to the Mexican gov- 
ernment’s request, he had been ap- 
pointed superior of the College of 
Guadalupe. 

When the friars set out for Cali- 
fornia they were under the direction 
of Father Garcia. They arrived in 
Monterey in February, 1833, on the 
same ship that bore Gov. Jose Figueroa. 
They immediately left the coast city 
to assume their stations at the missions 
north of Soledad as far as Sonoma. 
Father Garcia made his headquarters 
at Santa Clara. 

When the secularization of the mis- 
sions was proposed in 1833, he and 
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Father Duran, superior of the Fran- 
ciscans from the College of San Fer- 
nando, in charge of the other missions 
in California, both wrote eloquent ap- 
peals against the drastic measure, but 
to no avail. When the two superiors 
realized what was going to happen, it 
was decided that one of them should 
return to Mexico to plead the cause of 
the Church in California. It was de- 
cided that Father Garcia should go to 
Mexico to seek the appointment of a 
bishop in California. 

Shortly after he arrived in Mexico, 
he convinced the government officials 
that they should petition the Holy See 
for the creation of a diocese in Cali- 
fornia. The friar’s name was included 
among the three candidates proposed 
by the archdiocesan chapter, and of the 
three, his name won the approbation 
of the Mexican government. 

On April 27, 1840, the new diocese 
was established, its see to be San Diego. 
Simultaneously with the announcement 
of his appointment to the bishopric, the 
Mexican government promised Bishop 
Garcia Diego that it would pay him 
$6,000 a year, that he would have the 
support of the government and that 
the administration of the Pious Fund 
would be solely in his hands. 

He was consecrated on Oct. 4, 1840, 
and on Dec. 11, 1841, he arrived at 
San Diego. Because of the poverty of 
the place and its relative insignificance, 
he decided to move his See city to 
Santa Barbara, where he was received 
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on Jan. 11, 1842, with as much pomp 
and circumstance as the town could 
muster. 

Meanwhile the secularization decree 
of 1833 was being executed with disas- 
trous effects. When the bishop arrived, 
he found only 17 Franciscan Fathers, 
mostly aged and infirm, in charge of 
the 21 secularized missions and six 
Spanish towns. The friars had been 
relieved of the administration of tem- 
poralities, and commissioners had been 
installed in their place. At the time 
when the mission system was trans- 
ferred to the care of the administrators, 
its monetary value was incalculable. 
Extant records prove that besides lands, 
buildings and movable goods, it pos- 
sessed 140,000 cattle, 12,000 horses, 
130,000 sheep and an average yield in 
grain crops of more than 50,000 
bushels. 

As one writer said, “The commis- 
sioners thought of little else and ac- 
complished little else than enriching 
themselves.” Their cruel tyranny suc- 
ceeded in driving a large portion of the 
15,000 Indians away from the missions 
and back to their original state of bar- 
barism. Not 5,000 were left in 1840! 

Bishop Diego had protested the 
vicious system when he went to Mexico 
in 1835. He had asked for the appoint- 
ment of a just governor. It had been 
thought by the ecclesiastical superiors 
that the new governor, Mariano Chico, 
would enforce a decree passed Nov. 7, 
1835, suspending secularization, after 
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the greater part of the damage had al- 
ready been done. However, when 
Chico took office in Monterey on May 
1, 1836, he displayed a marked coolness 
toward the suspension of seculariza- 
tion. A revolution which broke out 
that same year showed that the “pur- 
pose of the Californians in overthrow- 
ing Mexican rule had been to secure 
free rein in looting the missions.” The 
administrative positions became the 
plums of political patronage, to be dis- 
tributed by the various leaders as re- 
wards for political support. Thus it 
was that the years between 1836 and 
1840, instead of alleviating the great 
injustice, marked the period of real 
plunder and destruction in the mission 
system. 

California’s first bishop came into 
office with rich promises from the 
Mexican government, chief among 
which was to the effect that he was 
to be the administrator of the Pious 
Fund, by this time amounting to mil- 
lions of dollars. He was also promised 
that the houses and gardens of the 
existing missions would be turned over 
to the use of the priests, that he would 
be given land on which to erect his 
cathedral, episcopal residence, a semi- 
nary and a college for girls. He was 
even promised that the law of 1835, 
suspending secularization, would be 
enforced and that the missions and the 
management of their properties would 
be returned to the padres, 

Unhappily, a series of events in Mex- 
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ico prohibited the bishop from carry- 
ing out a program of reconstruction in 
California. One of that government’s 
recurrent political upheavals swept 
away the foundation of all his well-laid 
plans: the income from the Pious 
Fund. Santa Ana came into power in 
Mexico in October, 1841, during a 
revolution, and he promptly proceeded 
to confiscate much of the Church prop- 
erty and restored the administration 
of the Pious Fund to the government. 
A month after his arrival in Santa Bar- 
bara, Bishop Diego found himself de- 
prived of means of support for himself, 
his priests and seminarians, six of 
whom he had brought from Mexico. 

Thinking that the enthusiasm of his 
reception at Santa Barbara argued well 
for the inauguration of a system of 
tithes, he tried, in order to carry on, 
to collect enough money from the 
5,000 whites who made up his flock. 
His effort was in vain. At the end of 
the first year, he had raised the paltry 
sum of $1,700. 

Bishop Diego made a desperate plea 
to Mexico. The new governor, Manuel 
Micheltorena, turned a sympathetic ear 
to the prelate’s plea for help. His an- 
swer, however, was a weak gesture, 
pretending to give the missions back to 
the padres in accord with a law to 
that effect passed in 1840. In reality, 
however, the Church received only the 
remnants of the drastic confiscation 
program. Meager as it was, however, 
the bishop readily accepted the offer 
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and in the next two years, though he 
had to give up his elaborate program 
of building based on the dividends 
from the Pious Fund, he and his priests 
adjusted themselves to the new ar- 
rangement. 

In 1844, he established the Seminary 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe on a gov- 
ernment grant of over 35,000 acres 
near Mission Santa Inez. The land was 
given in answer to the petition to Gov- 
ernor Micheltorena. Here on May 8, 
1844, after a pontifical Mass, the bishop 
and his band of seminarians, who had 
been living at Mission Santa Barbara, 
took over the buildings of the mission 
as a diocesan seminary. “The infant 
institution served as the seed, whence 
would spring the later Franciscan and 
diocesan seminaries of California. It 
was Bishop Diego’s greatest contribu- 
tion to the Church of the future.” 

At the end of 1844, it seemed as if 
peace had finally come to the Church, 
and that the work of reconstruction, 
however gradual its advance, could 
continue. However, another political 
upheaval, a revolution of the Califor- 
nians, started in November, 1844, 
struck another blow at the dying mis 
sions. Micheltorena was defeated in 
February, 1845, and with his passing 
from power there disappeared the last 
vestige of Mexican rule and “as events 
were to prove the last mainstay of 
peace.” 

California, under the military lead- 
ership of Jose Castro and the civil gov- 
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ernment of Pio Pico, ordered that “the 
less prosperous missions would be sold, 
and those having more extensive prop- 
erty leased” for the benefit of the 
natives exclusively. “Needless to add, 
the natives got little out of the sale and 
rental of the missions.” Three mis- 
sions were sold; four others were 
leased. The priests, of course, got 
nothing but eviction. 

It was evident now that the mission 
system was at an end. The sale of the 
mission properties brought disaster to 
the diocese and its priests, despite a 
belated attempt of the Mexican govern- 
ment to make amends. President Her- 
rara succeeded Santa Ana as head of 
the Mexican government, and he made 
promises to return the Pious Fund to 
the bishop’s management and cau- 
tioned Pico not to go through with the 
confiscation and sale of the mission 
property. But he was quickly succeeded 
by General Paredes, in a revolt of the 
army in December, 1845, and the gen- 
eral promptly forgot President Her- 
rara’s promises. Pico likewise disre- 
garded the threat against his sale and 
lease of the missions. Between May 
and July 4, 1846, the other 12 missions 
were illegally sold to private indi- 
viduals for $64,937 plus the liquidation 
of an unknown number of debts. 

The program of confiscation was 
completed and the missions ceased to 
exist. Brokenhearted and discouraged 
by the neglect of the Mexican govern- 
ment, sorely disappointed that he was 
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unable to accomplish much in the face 
of such overwhelming odds, his spirit 
broken by the demoralization of his 
people, Bishop Diego had been rapidly 
failing in health. For some months 
much of the work of the diocese had 
been carried on by Father Duran. 

Seeing that death was near, His Ex- 
cellency ordained three of his semi- 
narians on January 1. It was perhaps 
the last of his episcopal functions. 
Death came for him, after he had re- 
ceived the last sacraments, on April 
30, 1846. He was buried, where he 
died, at Mission Santa Barbara. 

At least the bishop was spared the 
agony of seeing the last of the missions 
go under the auctioneer’s hammer. The 
torture was not spared his co-worker, 
Father Duran, whose death was de- 
layed until the tragedy was well under 
way. The president of the missions 
died on June 1. 

It is doubtful if any man could have 
been a great leader in the troublous 
times of Bishop Diego’s episcopacy. 
Perhaps the greatest tribute that can 
be paid to Bishop Diego is that despite 
his failure to accomplish great things 
for the Church (and that certainly was 
not his fault) not one thing uncompli- 
mentary of him has been written by 
those who have studied his life and 
works. 

Though his story has a sad ending, 
the cause he devoted his life to went 
on to great accomplishment. On July 
7, 1846, American troops marched into 
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Monterey and annexed California to 
the U. S. In 1848, by the Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo treaty that concluded the 
Mexican War, the territory was for- 
mally ceded to the U. S. That same 
year gold was discovered at Sutter’s 
mill and the modern “Eureka,” heard 
round the world brought settlers by 
the thousands. “The quiet, dreamy life 
of the old mission days was at an end; 
a new California born of full age and 
armed for every enterprise had taken 
its place.” 

The diocesan organization that 
Bishop Diego gave to the state grew 
and prospered until today two arch- 
dioceses and three dioceses will hold 
fiestas in honor of that day 100 years 
ago, when Rome made him our first 
bishop. His flock of 10,000 has grown 
in that century to 1,200,000. 

Time and an international court set- 
tled another score for Bishop Diego. 
After California had been admitted 
into the Union, the bishops of the state 
in 1869 presented their claims for the 
interest on the Pious Fund belonging 
to Upper California which amounted to 
more than a million dollars. The ac- 
crued interest, the umpire, the British 
ambassador at Washington, ruled, 
amounted to $1,808,141.58. This judg- 
ment was paid in gold by Mexico in 
13 annual installments. 


Mexico then maintained it had no 
further obligation to pay interest on 
the fund and the dispute was laid 
before the international tribunal of The 
Hague. Rendering its first judgment 
in international litigation, The Hague 
said that the government of Mexico 
owed the bishops of California $1,420,- 
682.67 in extinguishment of the annui- 
ties that had accrued between 1869 and 
the date of The Hague’s decree, 1902. 
Further it ordered that Mexico should 
pay annually to the bishops the sum 
of $43,050.99 in money having legal 
status in Mexico, The Mexican gov- 
ernment satisfied this obligation until 
1913. 

Had he had the funds which were 
due him in justice, there is little 
doubt that Bishop Diego would have 
been able to have accomplished much 
more toward establishing the hierarchy 
in California. As it is, his fame will 
be undying as the first bishop in a 
great state the pioneer Catholic back- 
ground of which has lent so much 
legend to its folklore, and whose Span- 
ish Catholic influence has dominated 
its culture. And like so many men, 
his life and times will live in the 
minds of men not so much for what 
he did, but for what he wished, with 
all the sincerity of a noble soul, to 
achieve. 


A tombstone is the only thing that will impress some drivers and even that 
goes over their head. 


The Southwest Courier (6 July *40). 
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High, far and deadly 


One morning in March of 1918, 
high explosive shells coming from a 
mysterious source began to fall into the 
heart of Paris. This was almost a scien- 
tific miracle, because the best of Paris 
scientists did not believe it could hap- 
pen. 
The first shell hit beside the Quai de 
Seine; by this no one was killed or 
injured, but shortly afterwards a sec- 
ond shell hit near a very busy subway 
entrance: this killed eight people and 
wounded twelve. It seemed almost in- 
credible that those shells were coming 
from behind the German lines, over 
70 miles away; but this incredible as- 
sumption soon had to be accepted as 
fact. 

Accounts of this new disaster soon 
spread all through Paris. One rumor 
had it that the explosions were caused 
by bombs coming from a new type of 
plane flying too high to be discovered. 
Others believed that German agents 
had captured French guns, and were 
firing from within French lines. 

Just as astounding as the strange 
bombardment was the speed with 
which the French found out the exact 
source of the shells. Only a few hours 
elapsed after the first shell hit till the 
French general headquarters knew the 
exact location of the guns. And only 


Big Bertha 


By THOMAS MAGUIRE 
Condensed from Hibernia* 


one day had elapsed till the French 
artillerymen were retaliating accurately. 
One explosion after another continued 
throughout the day at regular intervals. 
French planes searched the sky for air 
raiders, but military experts soon re- 
jected the idea of air raiders, for when 
projectiles struck their marks they did 
so only on the northeast side of the 
city. Immediately the gunfire theory 
was definitely confirmed. One shell 
which had passed through the wall of 
a building did not explode until it 
had carved a hole in the floor. The 
two holes gave a very definite indica- 
tion of the direction from which the 
shell had come, together with the angle 
of its descent. This evidence, together 
with the theories of the mathematicians 
and the calculations from sound-detect- 
ing instruments led the experts to the 
conclusion that the shells were being 
despatched from a corner section of 
the German front, not far from the 
city of Laon. Shortly before, particu- 
larly good aerial photographs of the 
Laon area had been made by the 
French. On examination of their maps 
the French discovered a railroad at a 
wooded spot, beside the place their cal- 
culations had indicated. They also 
knew that the huge gun they were 
seeking would have to be moved by 
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railroad. The French were getting 
warm on the scent of Big Bertha. 
They transported two heavy railway 
guns to Vailly, and began to bombard 
the spot indicated by their calculations. 
One French shell landed beside Big 
Bertha, killing a German officer and 
wounding many of the gun crew. In 
the heavily wooded Laon area there 
were three Big Berthas at work. Those 
monster guns were built in the forest 
with the utmost secrecy, and repre- 
sented the result of two years’ work. 
Each was mounted on a huge steel 
framework, 25 ft. high. Two years 
before, one of Germany’s principal 
physicists, Dr. von Eberhardt, in 
collaboration with Director Rausen- 


berger, at the Krupp works, had in- 
vented them. Each was made with the 


precision of a watch. They had a range 
of 80 miles. In firing a gun of such 
behemoth proportions ordinary calcu- 
lations were not sufficient; even astron- 
omers were called upon for advice. 
Corrections were necessary for the rota- 
tion of the earth, because the shell 
would be in the air for three minutes, 
during which time the target would 
have moved slightly to the eastward. 
The curvature of the earth had also 
to be considered in computing thé exact 
distance of the target. The velocity of 
the wind, the temperature and density 
of the air all had to be considered. 
After every 50 shots or so, each Big 
Bertha had to be rebored at the Krupp 


works, because of the rapid deteriora- 


tion from heat and erosion. Shells 
weighing 265 pounds left Big Bertha 
under a million pounds pressure, and 
traveled at the incredible speed of a 
mile a second. 

The kaiser was present when the 
first Big Bertha was being fired for 
the first time, but when the third Big 
Bertha was being tested an incident 
occurred resembling the Munich explo- 
sion, where Herr Hitler nearly lost his 
life. The third Big Bertha blew up and 
killed 15 men. 

These monster guns might have 
played an important part in.winning 
the war for Germany, were it not for 
American intervention. The combined 
strength of the American and Allied 
advance drove the Germans back so 
far that these big guns could no longer 
shell the French capital. 

No Allied soldier ever laid eyes on 
the big German guns. During the big 
retreat the Germans got them back to 
the Krupp works where they were 
melted down hastily. Before the treaty 
was signed a special law was passed 
making it treason for any person to 
disclose any data concerning them. 
Still, through espionage some informa- 
tion about them was afterwards ob- 
tained for non-German sources. But 
one important secret was never ob- 
tained, and that was the type of pow- 
der used in Big Bertha shells. It de- 
veloped greater explosive power than 
any other powder, but it still remains 
a strict secret. 
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New York Is a Hick Town 


Town mouse to country mouse 


Dear Sue: so you are coming to 
live in New York! You don’t sound 
a bit happy about it, but “welcome,” 
anyway. 

New York “terrifies” you. It’s so 
“big and cold”; so devoid of any senti- 
ment; an “inhuman colossus,” stifling 
to the spirit. 

No one will be the slightest bit inter- 
ested in you or your concerns. No one 
will speak to you unless you’ve been 
formally introduced. There’s no gal- 
lantry here. The tradespeople won’t 
care a thing about your personal wel- 
fare—only about what you can pay 
them. You’re going to miss Bosworth’s 
General Store, with the stove and the 
kittens, and the general discussion of 
everything from measles to the Euro- 
pean war. You’d much rather remain 
forever one of the hicks. You think 
that you and Henry won’t be hicks 
any more after you've lived in New 
York. 

Of course, Sue darling, you're com- 
pletely cockeyed. You've got New 
York all wrong. This is the silliest 
sentimental city that ever was. Hick 
town for hick town, I'll put it up 
against old Cornstalk any day in the 
week, 

No one will speak to you unless 
you’ve been formally introduced? No 


By HELEN WALKER HOMAN 
Condensed from the Sign* 


one will care if you’re sick or in trou- 
ble? 

Listen, Sue; a woman I know here 
has a job in an important office near 
a place where they’ve been excavating 
for a new subway. Every day on her 
way to work, she has to pass great 
open trenches where men are digging. 
About a month ago her feet became 
affected with a painful ailment which 
made walking extremely difficult. After 
a few expensive mornings with taxis, 
she decided to resume her daily jour- 
ney by bus, which required her to limp 
her way slowly to the office down a 
half-block of torn-up street. On the 
third morning, absorbed in her own 
thoughts, she was suddenly startled out 
of her wits by a hoarse voice smiting 
her in the very ankles. Rising out of 
the depths, it asked solicitously: “And 
how are the feet today, Miss?” 

She jumped (which didn’t help the 
pain any) and then looked down into 
a kindly, grimy face peering up at 
her. “I been watchin’ you every day,” 
it said. “Gee, it must be awful painful! 
Did’ja ever try Epsom Salts on ’em?” 

It was at once as though they had 
known each other all their lives. Yet 
they had never been formally intro- 
duced. 


New Yorkers are ashamed to show 


*Union City, N. J. July, 1940. 
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sentiment, if they have any—which you 
doubt? Hearken to this little tale, also 
of Fifth Avenue. One day, walking 
up the street, I noticed a funeral cor- 
tége halted in front of a dignified old 
mansion. A wreath of white flowers 
hung at one side of the portal. Just 
as I approached, the door opened and 
a gentleman stepped out, a typical 
“old-style” New Yorker, clad in im- 
peccable formal clothes: spats, striped 
trousers, morning coat. He paused a 
moment on the threshold and then, 
indifferent to the curious passersby, 
turned and picked a small white 
flower from the wreath. He drew out 
his wallet, carefully pressed the flower 
within it, and restored it to his pocket 
before slowly descending the steps. 
Would Henry have had the nerve to 
do that at a funeral out in Cornstalk? 

New York has no gallantry? Have 
you ever talked to one of our Irish- 
American policemen? The daughter of 
a friend of mine was home from board- 
ing school for the Easter holidays. She 
wanted to get on a crosstown bus, but 
was uncertain where it would stop to 
take on passengers. So she approached 
the handsome policeman in the center 
of the street. “Officer, will you please 
tell me on which side of the street 
the bus will stop?” 

“Sure, Miss,” he replied with rolling 
brogue and merry eye, “it will stop 
on any side for a good-looking girl like 
you!” And he peremptorily waved the 
bus to a standstill. His may not have 
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been the language of Sir Galahad, but 
it was the spirit. 

You write that you'll never be able 
to pray in all the din and clatter. Well, 
the city may not possess exactly a mon- 
astic quiet, but you'll probably learn 
in time, as a friend has learned, to 
keep your rosary in your handbag and 
surreptitiously finger the beads each 
day as you go bumping and hurtling 
along on top of a Fifth Avenue bus. 

We have no time for nature and 
animals? It’s plain that you never 
walked through Central Park, fairly 
peppered with people who are regular 
“nuts” about animals. We have bird 
nuts and squirrel nuts and pigeon nuts, 
while the dog and cat nuts are legion. 
The way those wise birds and schem- 
ing squirrels exploit them would be 
a scandal if it didn’t give the nuts 
such sheer, wholesome pleasure. 

As for horses, most of New York 
is horse mad. Not that perhaps 2% 
of the city ever gets into a saddle. But 
there’s a horse, for instance, who plays 
around the crowded “roarin’ 40’s” (a 
section of town alleged to be “hard- 
boiled”) over whom the crowds go 
absolutely silly. He belongs to the 
police department, is ridden by one of 
the mounted force, and is adored by 
all, from his master to the passing 
banker, the strolling actor, the tripping 
débutante, and the loitering messenger 
boy. I myself went over to him, heart 
and soul, from the moment I saw him. 
Now I go several blocks out of the 
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way to find him. Scurrying New 
Yorkers, who wouldn’t be stopped in 
their tracks by their best friends, will 
stop for Ginger any day in the week 
and spend ten minutes at the curb talk- 
ing to him. Ginger and his master 
know this and have a lovely time play- 
ing on the weakness of the multitude. 
His master will often leave him to 
wait quietly at the curb, amid all the 
trucks thundering by, to take what 
heaven sends him. Ginger has too 
much character and intelligence to 
require a hitching post. Usually, he 
sagely selects a spot in which passing 
ladies, overcome by his charm, may 
hurry to buy “a few sugar lumps for 
that perfectly sweet horse outside.” In 
no time at all, Ginger has his two front 
feet planted on the sidewalk, accept- 
ing all the pats and strokes of an audi- 
ence whose devotion was never excelled 
by that given any movie star. He flirts 
with everyone. But what really puzzles 
me is how he ever escapes being sick, 
considering the mixed diet of sweets, 
apples, and chewing gum he daily 
enjoys. Ginger recognizes his friends. 
He is a real New York horse and won’t 
turn a hair at a screaming fire engine, 
or flicker an eyelash at a backfiring 
truck. He is certainly “hard-boiled” 
in that sense. But sentimental? You 
should see how he looks at you! 
You’ve heard’ that New York doc- 
tors are coldly professional, caring only 
about money and success? My dentist 
happens to have an office whose 11th- 


story windows are almost opposite the 
beautiful spires of the Cathedral on 
Fifth Avenue. You should know that 
there is a regular religious “Order” of 
Cathedral pigeons, although (one 
would guess) neither monastic nor celi- 
bate. The first day I was in the den- 
tist’s chair there was a commotion on 
the window sill, and I looked out to 
see five pigeons crowded upon it. 
They were literally knocking at the 
windowpane. 

“Excuse me a moment,” said the 
dentist, dropping his drill. “They’ve 
come for their breakfast, and I can’t 
disappoint them.” He took a cupful 
of grain from a shelf, opened the win- 
dow, and distributed it along the sill. 
Two of the pigeons fluttered to his 
wrist and ate out of his hand. That 
over, he closed the window and re- 
sumed the drill, whistling charmingly 
the while. It was Tschaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony—over my second molar. 

As for missing Bosworth’s General 
Store and the kittens and the stove, 
you don’t realize that each small neigh- 
borhood in this village is a little hick 
town all by itself. The dwellers on 
upper Fifth and Park Avenues patro- 
nize the small merchants whose vege- 
table, delicatessen, meat, and tailor 
shops are strung along Madison and 
Lexington Avenues. Many of these are 
operated by hard-working, humble 
Jewish merchants who come, in time, 
to take an actual paternal interest in 
the clients they serve. My mother, sil- 
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very-voiced and silvery-haired, depends 
even more upon Izzy, the grocer, and 
Abie, the fish-merchant, than upon 
certain members of the family. It is 
Abie who never allows her to forget 
a fast day. He keeps a Church calen- 
dar right over his telephone, on which 
the fast days are marked with fat, red 
fishes, and he never fails to telephone 
her on the appropriate dates. 

“It’s a fast day, Mrs. Valker. You 
forget, yes? How about a little mack- 
erel, yes?” No saintly confessor was 
ever more meticulous about days of 
fast and abstinence than Abie. 

After 16 years of trading with Izzy, 
the grocer, my mother is devoted to 
him. The truth is, she couldn’t exist 
without him. He modestly claims to 
be only a small, uptown grocer, but 
he willingly procures anything for his 
customers, from a spool of thread at 
Woolworth’s to a watch at Tiffany’s. 
He, on the other hand, never addresses 
her as anything but “Mrs. Valker, 
darlink.” (“Your mudder,” he has 
often said to me, “is a real darlink.” 
The admiration is reciprocated. ) 

Around Izzy’s counter, stocked with 
groceries, daily gather dignified grande 
dames with their morning orders (one, 
the widow of a former president of the 


U. S. whose orders used to be phoned 
from the White House). Into his sym- 
pathetic ears are poured household con- 
fidences; even political opinion and 
family news. And to each other: “My 
dear, where did you get that smart 
hat?” “Tommy’s come down with the 
measles, so Jimmy won’t see him in 
the Park this afternoon.” “Flagstad 
was magnificent last night.” Etc. 

Come and be really simple in New 
York, Sue! Come and live here a while 
and know what it is to be actually 
“green” about the newest night club; 
to depend totally upon your out-of- 
town friends, those sophisticates, for 
information on “the best places to 
dine.” And after you've lived here a 
few months, at last you'll understand 
why, when in the past you have sud- 
denly telephoned from the Waldorf 
that you and Henry were here again 
for the canners’ convention, my wel- 
coming voice has seemed a bit weak. 
Not that I haven’t loved you. Only 
that I’ve wondered when on earth 
there would be time to see you! For 
on the human side, New York only 
differs from Cornstalk in this: it’s 
busier. 

But come, and learn that the biggest 
hicks are right here in old Manhattan! 


In his announcement one Sunday morning, the vicar regretted that money 
was not coming in quickly enough—but he was no pessimist. 
“We have tried,” he said, “to raise the necessary money in the usual man- 


ner. We have tried honestly. Now we are going to see what a bazaar can do.” 
The [Winnipeg] Northwest Review (25 May ’40). 





Communism and Religion 


A look at the record 


By JOHN A. O'BRIEN 


Condensed from the Ecclesiastical Review* 


While the teachings of the 
founders and leaders of communism 
are clearly against religion, the actions 
of its representatives in butchering 
bishops, priests and Christian laymen 
and women for the crime of believing 
in God are clearer. In 1918-1919 the 
Soviets shocked the civilized world by 
slaughtering 28 bishops and 1,414 
priests. Some of them were murdered 
under circumstances especially revolt- 
ing. The archbishop of Perm had his 
eyes gouged out, his face slashed, and 
was then buried alive. The bishop of 
Belgarod was brutally beaten and then 
plunged into quicklime. 

With the bishop of Youriew they 
had a Roman holiday: cutting off his 
nose and ears, stabbing him time after 
time with a bayonet and finally cut- 
ting him to pieces. They dragged the 
archbishop of Varoneje to the church 
of the monastery of St. Mitrofan. 
Throwing a rope over a rafter they 
slipped the noose around the prelate’s 
head and raised him from the ground. 
Thus did the Soviets find a new place 
for a gallows: before the altar of the 
Lord. 

In the province of Cherson they cru- 
cified three priests. At Tcherdin a 
priest was stripped naked and, while 
thus exposed to the cold of a Russian 


winter, his body was sprinkled with 
water until he became a pillar of ice. 

Hatred of religion did not die after 
this bloodshed. In July, 1927, the 
Soviets again shocked the world by 
seizing 117 orthodox prelates, and 
sending them to prisons, concentration 
camps and to exile in Siberia. The 
slaughter in 1918 was not confined to 
ministers of religion but spent itself 
with the greatest fury and extensiveness 
upon the masses of Christian men and 
women. While it is impossible to ob- 
tain exact figures, that conservative 
scholar, Dr. Waldemar Gurian, quotes 
with approval the estimate of 1,860,000 
as representing the approximate num- 
ber executed by the Bolsheviks. 

Have the Soviets discontinued their 
use of violence against religion? Let 
the Bishop Seraphim, primate of the 
Russian Church in Germany, answer. 
“The anti-religious struggle,” he is 
quoted in the Tablet of London as 
saying, “goes on as virulently as ever. 
As all church property belongs to the 
state, churches are being closed as a 
mere matter of course. Thus, in 1938, 
Odessa and Minsk saw their last 
churches closed to all worship. In May, 
1938, no fewer than 250 priests were 
arrested and shot. At Easter in the 
same year, 100 priests were deported, 
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Ten metropolitans, archbishops and 
bishops were arrested in the month of 
January, and six of them were shot. 
More recently, five archbishops and one 
priest were executed. The usual pre- 
text was that these men were German 
or Japanese spies, or that they had sa- 
botaged railways or munitions fac- 
tories.” 

This statement was made shortly 
before the war broke out in September, 
1939. The murders cited therein might 
well serve as a prelude to what was 
in store for Christian Poland. Upon 
their invasion of Poland the Soviets 
began their customary liquidation of 
prelates and priests and their destruc- 
tion of churches. An archbishop and 
six bishops are among the number 
already reported as murdered by the 
invading Bolsheviks. They have al- 
ready begun the work of Bolshevizing 
the occupied territory, employing chief- 
ly the cinema and the radio. 

That the Church in Poland is now 
facing extermination becomes daily 
more apparent. Count Racznski, the 
Polish ambassador to Great Britain, 
described to the writer the reign of 
terror which followed the Bolshevik 
occupation. On my desk here at the 
Bodleian library at Oxford University 
is a long list, sent to me by the am- 
bassador, of atrocities committed by 
the invading Bolsheviks. I select a few 
typical cases. 

A Catholic priest in Worochta on 
Oct. 10, 1939, was on his way to ad- 
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minister the last sacraments to a dying 
man, when he was stopped by a group 
of Russian soldiers. They were perfect 
strangers to him. He had done them 
no harm. He was unarmed. 

“Please let me pass,” he said, “I am 
a non-combatant and I am on my way 
to a dying man.” 

“You are a priest,” said the leader 
of the soldiers, “a Christian priest. Are 
you not?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I am a Catholic 
priest, and I am bearing the Blessed 
Sacrament.” 

Turning to his soldiers the leader 
said, “Here is one of our worst ene- 
mies. We must get rid of him. Take 
careful aim.” 

Seeing that they were about to mur- 
der him, the priest placed his hands 
over the Blessed Viaticum which he 
was carrying in his bosom. Scarcely 
had he done so, when a volley of shots 
rang out, and he fell riddled with 
bullets. Blood streamed from a dozen 
wounds. But even in death his hands 
were still clutching at his breast. 

Let us see what they were doing in 
other places. Upon entering Pinsk the 
Soviets spied the beautiful church of 
the Jesuits. There were no soldiers 
quartered there. It was not fortified. 
It was a work of art. Nevertheless the 
Soviets brought up their heavy artillery 
and bombarded it. They arrested all 
the Jesuit Fathers, shooting some and 
deporting the rest to the Soviet Union. 
They then reduced the presbytery to 
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a mass of ruins. The Bolsheviks play 
no favorites, however, in religion. Dis- 
covering a large Greek Orthodox 
church, they reduced it likewise to 
a mass of ruins. 

One of the first acts of the Soviets 
after completing their work of destruc- 
tion was to issue an order prohibiting 
all religious teaching in the schools 
and removing the crucifixes from the 
classrooms. This is an illustration of 
what the Soviets are doing in town 
after town in Poland. The speed with 
which they are seeking to Sovietize 
the territory they have seized has 
amazed the world. Scarcely had the 
sound of the cannon ceased when in 
marched their motley army of red 
propagandists, with cinema, cartoons, 
posters and news sheets to impose their 
“culture” upon the helpless Poles. 

Commenting upon the speed with 
which they are attempting to Bol- 
shevize the country, the Osservatore 
Romano, of Nov. 15, 1939, called atten- 
tion to their concentration on the 
schools. All the teachers are being 
replaced by communists. Most of them 
are being imported from Russia, with 
preference being given to members of 
the Godless League. Here as in Russia 
the communists are bending every 
effort to capture the consciences of the 
young, to convert them into Christ- 
haters, whose only God is Stalin and 
whose only heaven is the mud of Rus- 
sian fields and the grime of Russian 
factories. 
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Actions speak louder than words. 
They speak with a distinctness that 
admits of no dispute. The words of 
Marx and Engels, Lenin and Stalin 
are clear enough. The actions of their 
followers, however, are clearer still. 
They have thundered the Soviet hatred 
of God and religion around the globe. 
Thousands of ruined churches, razed 
monasteries and trampled crucifixes in 
Russia sing the Marxian hymn of hate. 
The blood of thousands of martyred 
priests and people have crimsoned the 
snow-covered steppes of Siberia in testi- 
mony of Lenin’s aggressive atheism. 
The Spanish nation, despoiled of its 
churches, convents and schools, red- 
dened with the blood of thousands of 
its priests and people, wounded and 
writhing still in pain, bears mute evi- 
dence of Stalin’s ambitions to make 
Europe burn at both ends. 

The cries of Poland, dismembered, 
plundered, her churches razed, her 
clergy martyred, fill the ears of the 
world with the true story of the red 
terror. Wherever the hammer-and- 
sickle flag has waved in the ascend- 
ancy, the clenched fist has become the 
salute, and the land has become black 
with the ruins of burnt churches and 
red with the blood of martyrs. Mar- 
tyred for what? For the crime of be- 
lieving in God instead of Lenin. 

On the day Russia began dropping 
bombs on Finland, the Finns had 
pleaded for the peaceful settlement of 
Russia’s claims on their territory and 
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had eagerly accepted America’s offer 
to arbitrate. The Bolsheviks had an- 
swered with a series of bombing at- 
tacks, the last occurring after dark and 
killing innocent women and children. 
With this outrage fresh in their minds, 
the communist member, Mr. Gallacher, 
like all communists, loyal to Moscow 
instead of his own country, arose in the 
House of Commons to try to justify 
the Russian action. He was able to 
utter only a sentence when the House 
broke into jeers. The incident, how- 
ever, throws a livid light upon the 
hold that Moscow has upon its com- 
munist members in other lands, a hold 
strong enough to make them stultify 
themselves in lying defense of its bar- 
barous atrocities. 

While this scene was being enacted 
in the British House of Commons, M. 
Daladier, premier of France, was de- 
nouncing before the Chamber of Depu- 
ties the “abominable treason” of the 
communists. He quoted their declara- 
tion made on Aug. 25, 1939, of loyalty 
and readiness to cooperate in national 
unity against German aggression. Then 
he called attention to their complete 
volte-face when Russia entered the pic- 
ture. “But at the beginning of Sep- 
tember,” he continued, “the leaders 
suddenly changed their attitude and, 
at the orders of a foreign government, 
put themselves at the disposal of Ger- 
many.” In this action the French com- 
munists reflect authentically the double- 
dealing and mendacity of Moscow, 
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whose dupes they are. Their action 
teaches France and the world the 
much-needed lesson that communists 
are without loyalty to their own coun- 
try and are ready to stab it in the 
back on orders from the Russian Com- 
intern. 

Let the record tell the story of Soviet 
treachery. In spite of a ten-year non- 
aggression pact with Poland, the Bol- 
sheviks invaded the hapless land when 
the Poles were fleeing from the Ger- 
man military machine, and pounced 
upon the crushed and wounded. They 
then reduced the tiny republics of 
Latvia and Estonia to vassal states. 
Their rapacity still not satisfied, they 
invaded the little republic of Finland 
asking the world to believe they were 
doing it in self-defense. 

The indignation of America and of 
the entire civilized world at this latest 
outrage found expression in the words 
of the New York Herald Tribune of 
Nov. 30, 1939. “In bold, crude, bare- 
faced mendacity the government of the 
Soviet Union has no peer in history. 
The Kremlin’s propaganda is an im- 
pudent challenge to the credulity of 
the world. In perpetrating her outrage 
upon Finland, the Soviet Union stands 
self-convicted of a coldly calculated 
crime against human decency for which 
communism will not be forgiven while 
two or three adherents to that sub- 
human cult gather together under the 
hammer and the sickle anywhere in 
this world.” 
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To the crime of persecuting religion, 
trampling on the sacred rights of con- 
science, communism in America adds 
the crime of wholesale lying and deceit. 
Taught to conceal their membership 
in their party, the communists mask 
their traitorous activities under such 
nice-sounding names as the League for 
Peace and Democracy, the League 
Against War and Fascism. Dozens of 
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cloak their pernicious activities and de- 
ceive the unwary. They are wolves in 
sheep’s clothing. 

They cannot deceive indefinitely, 
however, the healthy common sense of 
the American people. Because they 
esteem as dearly as life itself the sacred 
rights of conscience, freedom to think, 
speak and worship, they will never 
accept a system which tramples upon 


these precious human rights. 


y 


Apostle Spoons 


Apostle spoons are a set of 13 spoons, usually of silver, the handles of which 
are adorned with representations of our Lord (the Master spoon) and the 12 
apostles, Anciently they were given by sponsors as baptismal gifts to their god- 
children, the wealthy giving complete sets, others a smaller number, and a poor 
person a single spoon. The apostles are distinguished one from the other by 
their respective emblems: St. Peter with a key, sometimes a fish; St. Andrew 
with a saltire cross; St. James Major with a pilgrim’s staff and gourd; St. John 
with a chalice; St. Philip with a long staff surmounted with a cross; St. James 
Minor with a fuller’s bat; St. Thomas with a spear; St. Bartholomew with a 
butcher’s knife; St. Matthew with a wallet, sometimes an axe; St. Matthias with 
a halbert; St. Thaddeus, or Jude, with a carpenter’s square; St. Simon with a 
saw. In some sets St. Paul takes the place of St. Matthias; his emblem is a sword. 
It is doubtful if these spoons were much in use before 1500; the oldest one 
known is of the year 1593, and the first appeared as a bequest in the will of 
one Amy Brent who bequeathed in 1516 “XIII sylver spoons of J’hu and the 
XII Apostells.” They are alluded to by the dramatists, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
Middleton, Beaumont and Fletcher. In Henry VIII, act 5, scene 3, the king 
asks Cranmer to be sponsor for the infant Elizabeth; he demurs because he is 
a poor man, upon which Henry banters him in these words, “Come, come, my 
lord, you’d spare your spoons.” While these apostle spoons were used on the 
Continent, especially in Germany and Holland, they were never as much in 
vogue there as in England. 


highly patriotic titles such as these 


Caryl Coleman in The Catholic Encyclopedia. 





Catholic Missionaries Meet the Mormons 


By JOHN BIGELOW 
Condensed from the Missionary* 


It is said that the two most diffi 
cult places for missionaries in the world 
today are Japan and the state of Utah. 
Utah provides one of the most inter- 
esting localities for Catholic missionary 
work because of the many members of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, or Mormons, as they are 
widely known because of their belief 
in the Book of Mormon. 

The state of Utah is 60°, Mormon 
and its largest city, Salt Lake City 
(population 144,000), is 40% Mormon. 
The governor and the mayor are Mor- 


mons; the finest hotel, biggest radio 
station, largest department store, one 
of the leading hospitals, belong to the 
Mormons. 


The Mormons, throughout the 100 
years of their existence, have been the 
subject of wild and usually untrue 
speculations by outsiders. The funda- 
mental reason, of course, was their 
practice of polygamy. Despite the fact 
that multiple marriage was outlawed 
among them in 1890 and is no longer 
countenanced by the sect, many people 
in the U. S. still associate with Mor- 
monism the practice of polygamy. 

Heber J. Grant, president of the 
L. D. S. Church, recently passed his 
83rd birthday in good health. Several 


years ago he became critically ill and 


Trail-blazing trailers 


underwent an operation. He chose to 
spend this illness in a Catholic hospital. 
Doctors despaired of his life, but he 
pulled through, and often when he is 
making talks before Mormon congre- 
gations and others he pays tribute to 
the care that he received in Holy Cross 
hospital in Salt Lake City. 

The Mormons settled in the Great 
Salt Lake valley in 1847. In one of 
the greatest treks of all times, Brigham 
Young led the Mormons westward 
across the plains toward California in 
search of a place where they might 
practice their religion in peace. 

In 1846 their path crossed that of 
Father Pierre De Smet, Jesuit mission- 
ary and explorer. His description of 
the Great Salt Lake basin is believed 
to have influenced Brigham Young to 
lead his followers there. 

It is worth noting in appreciation of 
the friendly relations between Catholics 
and Mormons that the first Mass said 
in Salt Lake City in 1866 was cele- 
brated in the Mormon assembly hall. 

In Utah today in a population of 
519,000 there are 15,075 Catholics. The 
Paulist Fathers now engaged in mis- 
sionary work in Utah tell me that they 
have encountered practically no an- 
tagonism, whereas in other sections of 
the U. S., notably the South, the mis- 


* Apostolic Mission House, Brookland Sta., Washington, D. C. July, 1940. 
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sionaries have been faced with active 
opposition. 

Bishop Duane G. Hunt of the dio- 
cese of Salt Lake was the first mission- 
ary to bring the Church to the Utah 
basin, that vast rugged area in north- 
eastern Utah near the Colorado state 
line. Fifteen years ago he set up a 
parish in Vernal, population 1,900. But 
the few Catholics could not support a 
priest, and four years later the parish 
was abandoned, Vernal thereafter being 
visited infrequently by a priest from 
Price, 150 miles distant. 

Born in Reynolds, Neb., Sept. 149, 
1884, and reared in the Methodist 
faith, Bishop Hunt entered the Cath- 
olic Church after coming to Salt Lake 


City as a professor in the public-speak- 
ing department at the University of 
Utah. He was the 12th convert to be- 
come a member of the American hier- 


archy. 

Bishop Hunt relates an anecdote of 
the period he spent at Vernal. A little 
old lady stopped him on the street one 
day and asked him who he was and 
what he was doing in Vernal. Bishop 
Hunt, then Father Hunt, explained 
that he was a priest of the Catholic 
Church. The woman shook her head. 
“My, my,” she said wonderingly, “all 
these new religions. And they don’t 
last long.” 

Bishop Hunt has promoted Catholic 
Action in the Salt Lake diocese and 
has won the admiration of non-Cath- 
olics. One of his successful ventures 


is the Catholic Converts’ league. “T 
found that most Catholics never want 
to talk about their religion, but con- 
verts do, so I decided we converts 
should get together and discuss our 
religion,” he explained when he 
founded the league. The bishop’s radio 
talks have spanned the nation and are 
widely printed. 

The Paulists’ work was started in 
the summer of 1938 by Father Robert 
J. Murphy, C.S.P., who came to Utah 
from Baltimore, and Father Maurice 
Fitzgerald, C.S.P., who came from Los 
Angeles. 

With a parish of 12,000 square miles 
it was evident they would have to 
travel. The solution was found in 
Hollywood. In August, 1938, Loretta 
Young, the Catholic motion-picture 
star who was born in Salt Lake City, 
gave the Paulists funds to buy a 19- 
foot trailer, a church on wheels. This 
motor chapel was dedicated to St. Paul 
the Apostle. Other generous gifts paid 
the expenses of the first year of travel 
of the trailer chapel. These mobile 
churches have revolutionized mission- 
ary work in the U. S., and are used 
by the Paulists and other missionaries 
to bring the Church to small towns 
which otherwise seldom see a priest. 

The motor chapel work is carried 
on in this way. The priests drive into 
a small town and park the trailer in 
a vacant lot where an electrical con- 
nection is available, because the trailer 
carries motion picture equipment, loud- 
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speakers and electric lights. Printed 
handbills announcing religious movies 
are distributed during the day. 

At 7:30 Pp. M. the program begins 
with religious music played over the 
loud-speakers. At 7:45 the Question 
Box period is held, the audience being 
invited to ask questions by writing 
them on slips of paper. At 8:45 the 
movies are shown. Last summer The 
King of Kings was the feature. A 
third of the film is shown each night 
for three successive evenings, the length 
of the Paulists’ visit to each town. The 
audiences have varied, by actual count, 
from 75 persons to 450. After the 
movies, a missionary speaks for a half- 
hour. 

Father Murphy tells about the time 
he and Father Fitzgerald went into an 
ice cream parlor in a small town. The 
young fountain clerk eyed their clerical 
clothes, but said nothing. But when 
they had finished and were leaving, 
he could control his curiosity no longer. 
“Is there some kind of a formal party 
in town tonight?” he asked. 

As they parked in one little town 
and began to set up for their stay, a 
youngster watched them with great 
interest. Finally he spoke up. “Is this 
a government project?” 

Once while walking past a woman 


and child seated on a park bench, the 


priests heard the boy say in a stage 
whisper, “Mommy, look at those great 
big twins.” 

Father Fitzgerald was taking off his 
vestments after Mass one morning, and 
was down to his long white alb, when 
the door of the trailer opened suddenly 
without warning, and a little girl 
thrust her head in. She took in Father 
Fitzgerald with one look and then said 
disapprovingly, “Shame on you, just 
getting up!” 

In one town during their stay, they 
ate meals in a restaurant run by a 
stout, motherly woman who asked 
them if they were the preachers with 
the trailer. When they answered in 
the affirmative, she asked where their 
wives were, and when told they were 
unmarried, seemed greatly puzzled at 
two such handsome bachelors. They 
tried to explain, but she didn’t seem 
to understand. On their last day in 
town she told them she had something 
to show them and brought out a pic- 
ture of her daughter. 

The area is so extensive that thus 
far towns have been visited only once, 
but eventually the places where inter- 
est is greatest will be revisited. “We 
have made some conversions, but our 
work is largely with those who have 
fallen away from the Church,” Father 
Murphy said. 


Suggested colors for a flag of the United States of Europe: black and blue. 
Dublin Opinion quoted in the Irish Digest (May ’40). 





Leprosy 


By CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M. CAP. 


Leprosy is that dreadful disease 
that makes a man “unclean” and con- 
demns him to a slow and painful 
death. Today leprosy is practically un- 
known in most civilized countries of 
Europe and America, butgit is still 
prevalent im most mission countries. 
Modern leprosy is different from that 
of ancient times, yet both kinds were 
and are terrible diseases. 

From very early times we read of a 
severe skin disease in various countries 
called leprosy (lepra). It was also 
known as “leprosy of the Arabs” and 
“elephantiasis of the Greeks.” Yet lep- 
rosy may mean a whole series of skin 
diseases such as impetigo, ringworm, 
eczema, etc. Some form of skin disease 
must have been among the very first 
physical troubles to afflict mankind 
after the fall of Adam. Leprosy, or 
some other form of skin disease is 
claimed to have originated in the 
densely populated valley of the Nile 
(Sudan). That country has been trou- 
bled with leprosy ever since. From 
some ancient authors it would seem 
that the disease they describe, although 
revolting, was not just the same as 
what we know leprosy to be today. At 
times this ancient leprosy came in epi- 
demic form and thousands of the poor 
slaves were carried off by it. Filth, bad 
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food (lack of fresh vegetables and espe- 
cially use of rotten fish), bad hygiene 
and a hot, damp climate are factors 
favorable to leprosy in all forms. Still, 
in modern times we find it even in 
parts of India and Africa where no 
fish is eaten and in cold countries such 
as Norway and Iceland. Ancient lep- 
rosy spread from Egypt to Syria, Greece 
and Persia through the Phoenician 
sailors and traders. The Greeks at 
times called it the “Phoenician disease.” 
By the 8th century B. C., the disease 
had spread throughout the Near East. 
The Hebrews carried it to Palestine 
and later by their dispersion they 
helped to spread it in Europe. The 
army of Pompey brought it to Italy 
from Syria. Greeks and Romans called 
it a foreign disease. The Roman sol- 
diers carried it to Spain, Gaul and 
Britain. 

Leprosy was observed in India about 
1400 B. C. It was brought from Egypt 
by sailors. Thence it worked its way 
further east to China, Japan, Sumatra, 
Borneo, Java and the islands of the 
Pacific. For these latter countries we 
have data only from Christian times. 

In various places the disease had 
some odd characteristics. Till about 
1100 A. D., modern leprosy does not 
seem to have been known. The ancient 


*214 W. 31st St., New York City. July, 1940. 
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variety approached it at times in that 
form known as “elephantiasis of the 
Greeks” but medical authorities do not 
think that even that was exactly the 
same as leprosy in recent centuries and 


at present. 

References to leprosy occur about 60 
times in the Bible. The generic word 
in Hebrew for various skin troubles, 
including ancient leprosy, is zara’ath. 
At times the Holy Ghost speaks of 
“inveterate leprosy,” which attacked 
not only the skin but also the flesh 
(and bone, perhaps). Such a leprosy 
brought on ulcers in the “live flesh.” 
It is especially from the Bible that we 
are led to believe that most ancient 
leprosy was not as we know it today. 
For today, leprosy is practically incur- 
able (at least in advanced stages) and 
only mildly contagious, whereas the 
Biblical leprosy was both curable and 
highly contagious. 

Yet we must consider that generally 
in the Bible leprosy was considered to 
be, and really was, a scourge of God 
for some sin. Thus, Mary, the sister 
of Moses, was struck with leprosy by 
God for murmuring. After seven days 
of seclusion she was healed at the 
prayer of Moses (Num. XII). Accord- 
ing to the Book of Leviticus, it seems 
that Biblical leprosy was a type of 
macular skin eruption in the form of 
pustules but a bit lower than the rest 
of the skin. Often it covered the whole 
body with whitish sores or scales. 
Hence the terms “white as a leper” 
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and “a leper white as snow.” Such 
terms cannot be applied to leprosy in 
recent centuries. Many Biblical lepers 
were healed or “cleansed.” This latter 
term shows it was mostly a skin erup- 
tion. 

Our blessed Lord “made lepers 
clean” (Mt. XI, 5). The apostles were 
told by Christ, “Going, preach, saying: 
The king&m of heaven is at hand. 
Heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse 
the lepers, cast out devils” (Mt. X, 
7, 8). 

As soon as the first Crusaders began 
to return to Europe, leprosy, as we 
know it today, spread in the various 
European countries. The disease is 
caused by the rod-like bacillus leprae. 
It became the greatest disease of medie- 
val Christendom. It raged over Europe 
for about 300 years, and had all the 
appearance of a highly contagious epi- 
demic. From descriptions it seems to 
have been the same disease we know 
today. But today it is hardly infectious 
and not inheritable. 

Both the causes of its appearance 
and of its disappearance are mysteri- 
ous. Perhaps, contact with the East 
by so many thousands of Europeans 
and the new commerce between East 
and West brought on the new and 
more violent form than had _ before 
been known. At one time in Europe, 
about one-third of the population was 
affected by leprosy. Italy, Spain, Ger- 
many, France, England, Scotland, Den- 
mark, Austria and Norway were vis 
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ited by the plague at various times and 
with varying virulence. The Church 
and state segregated the lepers and de- 
clared them civilly and religiously dead. 
They had to live in leper hospitals or 
at least away from others. They wore 
special clothes and gloves and always 
carried a rattle. 

Leper hospitals were myriad in 
Europe. Persons of all classes were 
lepers. The disease was incurable and 
no remedy was sought or given, since 
it was considered wrong to interfere 
with the disease which God had sent! 
The old Biblical idea was prevalent. 
But several societies and religious Or- 
ders were founded to help the unfortu- 
nate leper. The most famous is the 
Order of St. Lazarus. All the members 
of this Order were of the ruling classes 
who had contracted leprosy. Often the 
leper hospitals were styled “lazar 
houses” because the Lazarists had 
charge of them. Nearly all the leper 
hospitals were controlled by ecclesiasti- 
cal authority. The healthy people gave 
donations for the care and support of 
the lepers. Monasteries maintained 
many lepers in separate houses; kings 
gave lands and goods, and many cities 
took tolls of all that was brought to 
market, for the benefit of the lepers. 
Nevertheless, many lepers led a wretch- 
ed existence and begged at city gates. 
St. Francis kissed a leper and this 
marked the beginning of the saint’s 
conversion. 


The Black Death came to Europe 
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from China where it had started about 
1333 A. D. In a few years this new 
and mysterious plague swept the whole 
East and West carrying off millions. 
India, Persia, Russia and all Europe 
were devastated by this terrible scourge. 
It was a violent disease; its victims 
died a painful death within 24 hours. 
The corpse was black; and in many 
places there were hardly enough 
healthy persons to bury the dead. 
Europe lost between a third and a 
fourth of its people and England lost 
about one-half. Whole towns were 
wiped out by the disease and wild 
beasts roamed about the deserted 
streets. When it passed, Europe re- 
gained strength and discovered that 
the Black Death had brought a notable 
decline in leprosy! This decline con- 
tinued until leprosy all but vanished 
in Europe. 

The Black Death took off the lepers 
and others of the weak and sickly in- 
clined to leprosy. Then, too, after the. 
middle of the 14th century people be- 
gan to eat better. Vegetables were in- 
troduced into Germany, England and 
France. Less salted meat, fish and 
black bread were eaten. This better 
diet surely helped in the decline of 
leprosy, just as it does today. By 1364 
there was only one inmate in the Lin- 
coln leper house! By 1600, leprosy was 
thought to be a very rare disease. 
France closed the last leper house only 
in 1695. Europe had seen no less than 
2,000 leper houses down the centuries. 
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In 1742, Scotland celebrated the final 
disappearance of leprosy. 

In our own day we hear of leprosy 
mostly in Africa, India, China, Japan 
(practically the entire Near and Far 
East), Iceland, Russia, the West Indies 
and South America. There are about 
1,000 cases in our country, mostly in 
the southern states. In nearly all of 
these places, filth, poor food, damp, 
warm climate or cold climate and 
salted fish are conditions favoring lep- 
rosy. The Hawaiian Islands had many 
lepers in the last century. They were 
mostly segregated on the island of 
Molokai. There the famous Father 


Damien labored 16 years; bettered the 
condition of the poor sufferers; con- 


tracted the disease and died a martyr 
of charity. His heroic life and death 
focused world attention not only on 
himself but also on leprosy. After the 
U. S. got possession of the Hawaiian 
Islands, much was done for the lepers 
so that about the time of the World 
War, Molokai was a model leper set- 
tlement, with a sufficient staff of doc- 
tors and nurses and every modern aid 
for the alleviation and treatment of 
leprosy. 

It had long been known in India 
that chaulmoogra oil, derived from the 
tree, Taraktogenos korzii, was helpful 
to victims of leprosy. The thick oil 
was taken internally and had the effect 
of lessening the pains and drying the 
ulcers. However, few would take the 
oil, for it is very nauseating. In 1914, 
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Dr. Victor Heiser of the U. S. Public 
Health Service began using this oil on 
lepers by injecting it into the muscles. 
But this treatment was both long and 
very painful, causing swellings. The 
effect of it was, however, that the ba- 
cillus of leprosy was destroyed. The 
chemical department of the University 
of Hawaii studied and experimented 
for some years and finally, in 1920, 
some rare discoveries were made. Dr. 
Frederick B. Power and his assistants 
in Hawaii obtained two constituents of 
chaulmoogra oil, called chaulmoogric 
and hydnocarpic acids. After their iso- 
lation, the precise ethyl ester of each 
acid was discovered. These acids and 
their respective esters were prepared 
in large quantities for clinical use by 
Dr. A. L. Dean and used on lepers 
both at Honolulu and Molokai. Some 
200 lepers were cured and left the hos- 
pitals. 

A new era is dawning for the leper 
and for the world. The botanist, Kurz, 
found the tree Taraktogenos in the 
jungles of northern Burma, where 
whole forests of it grow wild. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
planted seeds of this tree in Hawaii 
and other tropical possessions to estab- 
lish chaulmoogra plantations. It is 
eagerly hoped that such can be pro- 
vided wherever leprosy exists. It takes 
eight years for the tree to produce 
fruit, the seed of which yields the oil. 

In almost every mission land, there 
are some lepers. Priests, Sisters and 
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Brothers sacrifice themselves to the 
care of the unfertunate leper. Every 
religious Order working in the mission 
field has its heroes who face the un- 
pleasant but necessary task of tending 
lepers. Many a religious, like Father 
Damien, has contracted the dread dis- 
ease. Medicaments and surgical neces- 
sities for the treatment of leprosy are 
expensive and must be plentiful to be 
of real help to the sufferer. Men and 


from America and Europe to work 
amongst these unhappy lepers. What 
a boon it would be to any such a mis- 
sion to have the money to provide 
chaulmoogra esters and thus inject new 
life and hope into their patients to- 
gether with these God-sent acids that 
kill the germ of leprosy! The cure is 
effective only in the early stages of 
leprosy; still, the same acids bring relief 
to the most advanced patients and 


women, strong in faith, have gone actually even kill the germ. 
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Examination for Scandalmongers 


1. Do I deal in scandal? Do I realize that the traffic in this commodity is 
debasing to me and injurious to others? If, like traffic in dope, this were a crimi- 
nal offense, how much of my life do I reckon should have to be spent in jail? 


2. Am I a purveyor of scandal or a recipient? Am I a wholesale distributor 
or a retail depot? However, if I became an addict and fell in with the producers 
and consumers of the dangerous drug, do I at least now realize my large share 
in the responsibility for the slow poison and death of the fair name and reputa- 
tion of dozens of my victims? 


3. If I hold that my good name is more than riches, why do I consider my 
neighbor’s good name no more than dirt? What indeed do I gain when this. 
noiseless dynamite I manufacture or pass on as middleman withers, blasts or 
blows up the domestic or conjugal happiness of more than one home at a time? 


4. Criminal offender against charity and justice that I am, do I ply the 
trade out of evil purpose towards some individuals, or because I am a dog who 
believes in scandal for scandal’s sake, or am I Satan rejoicing in all evil every-- 
where? 


5. Have I ever thought of the reparation, compensation, restitution morally 
due from me to all my victims? When I found the situation beyond repair and 
my devil’s work beyond recall, have I shuddered in my boots and in my breeches: 


and in my wicked old heart? 
Social Justice (Bambalapitiya, Ceylon). April, 1940. 





Gardening in Jail 


By ROBERT A. SENSER 


Condensed from Yourh* 


Boys behind bars are just as am- 
bitious as boys outside, when given the 
chance. This has been proved by 
Warden Frank J. Sain of the Cook 
County Jail in Chicago, a Catholic. 
With 160 boys, from 17 to 21, none 
of them sentenced for more than one 
year, he went to town in March, 1938, 
to show the wardens of the 3,096 other 
U. S. county jails a thing or two about 
the boy-prisoner problem. 

He talked with many of the boys 
personally and dug into the histories of 
all. This is what he found: 22% of 
them had been trying to make a go 
of life all alone, their closest friends 
being the people they met on street 
corners. Only about 20% had lived 
with both parents. Religion, peaceful 
family life, and sports were unknown 
to them. A boy’s most dangerous age 
is 19, when he’s too big to be spanked 
and still not a man. 

So Warden Sain and the boys, who 
were entirely segregated from other 
inmates, went to work. What they did 
in two years would make many a 
young man at home blush in shame 
for his laziness. 

The jail yard, almost a block in size, 
was a dumping ground. By the hands 
of sweating boys out went the junk 
and in came, gradually, 160 vegetable 
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beds, a rock garden, a duck pond sup- 
plied with water by a spring they 
tapped, and a poultry house. One 
night a chap from tier H-2, sleeping 
and dreaming after a hard day’s work 
on his lettuce and radish beds, awoke 
his entire floor by calling, “Get that 
wheelbarrow off my bed!” 

Last Thanksgiving the entire institu- 
tion, about 740 persons, feasted on 
chickens raised by the boys. The 
youngsters themselves take care of eat- 
ing all the vegetables they grow. 

When they’re not in the garden or 
in bed, they do a lot of other things. 
They can be in the play yard, swatting 
a baseball, jabbing each other with 
boxing gloves. Or if it’s not vacation 
time, they'll be in the prison grammar 
school or the high school, staffed by 
eight male board-of-education teachers. 
Possibly they’re seeing, during recrea- 
tion, a biographical movie. Or else 
they’re in the workshop. 

Behind lathes, engines, and printing 
presses, thrills aplenty are gobbled up 
by eager youths. They repair their 
own shoes, mimeograph their monthly 
paper, Think, weave baskets, build 
model airplanes and many wooden 
objects. The workshop is kept up not 
by a county appropriation, but with 
half of the money from sales to visitors 


*Supplement of Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. June 30, 1940. 
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of the articles made, the other half 
going to the maker to be kept in the 
office until he is released. 

Each Sunday the Catholic boys 
crowd into the chapel to hear Mass 
said by a Franciscan on an inmate- 
built aitar. The majority attend church 
services of some kind. 

The publicity-shunning St. Vincent 
de Paul Society is the greatest outside 
help to prisoners, young and old, in 
the jail. To the poorly clad, it gives 
clothes; to the destitute prisoners who 
die, a decent burial. It notifies the 
home parish of the released Catholic 
boy, to see that he’s kept under re- 
sponsible wings. 

“Unfortunately, there really isn’t 
much that a person on the outside can 
do for prisoners,” says Warden Sain, 


Figures of Phantasy 


She is the sand in civilization’s 


spinach.—P. G. Wodehouse. 


A tenor voice that sounded like 
a swooning mosquito.—P. G. Wode- 


house. 


He is a little bit of nothing whit- 
tled down to a point.—A grand- 


father. 


A little cock who thought the sun 
to hear him crow.— 


had risen 
George Eliot. 


“except through support of the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society. Something 
should be done long before the time 
of imprisonment. After a lad’s out, he 
should be given a square break, too.” 
When they get out, Warden Sain gives 
to his boys the names of possible places 
of employment and the carfare to get 
there. 

The Cook County Jail, not only be- 
cause of its youth project, but for its 
handling of all prisoners, has attracted 
nation-wide attention. But in every 
state some jails still toss the youngster 
awaiting trial into the same cell with 
the hardened criminal, force him to 
live in unsanitary, fire-trap buildings, 
and feed him beans, salt pork, and corn 
bread day after day, sometimes serving 
the corn bread first. 


Clouds, like Alps in the sky.— 
Kenelaw Digby. 


Many go out for wool, and come 
home clipped.—Cervantes. 


He looked like a composite pic- 
ture of 5,000 orphans too late for 
the picnic.—O. Henry. 


“Eavesdropping again,” said 
Adam as his wife fell out of a tree. 
—Line o’ Type or Two. 


[Readers are invited to submit figures of speech similar to those above. We will 
pay upon publication $1 to the first contributor of each one used. Give the exact 
source. Contributions cannot be acknowledged nor réturned.—Editor. ] 





New York's Simplest Citizen 


By MAGDALEN WAKE 
Condensed from Liberty* 


The barber made change for the 
departing customer, and turned to the 
line of men in chairs against the wall. 
For the first time he noticed the Ro- 
man collar on the little man in the 
first chair. 

“You're next, Father,” he said. 

The little man, Archbishop Francis 
J. Spellman of New York, and soon to 
be made a cardinal, it is believed, 
sprang up quickly. 

“Don’t think I ever saw you before, 
Father,” the barber said as he went to 


work. “You from around here?” 


“No; I was just passing by and de- 
cided I needed a haircut.” 

“Where are you from?” 

“I’m from the Cathedral parish,” the 
archbishop said. 


“Oh. 
bishop?” 

“Yes,” the archbishop admitted; “I 
know him.” 

The barber gazed respectfully at the 
humble little priest who knew the great 
archbishop. 

“That’s a great guy, that archbishop,” 
he confided. “And does he get 
around New York! You hear more 
about him anywhere around town than 
you hear about Mayor LaGuardia; and 
you read more about him in the papers 
than you read about Tom Dewey.” 


Then you know the arch- 


He gets around 


That barber isn’t the only New 
Yorker who has entertained Arch- 
bishop Spellman unawares. His Ex- 
cellency does “get around.” He travels 
on foot mostly, or in the subway, or 
by bus. 

Though he lives in a house in the 
heart of town and has tremendous and 
varied responsibilities, he is perhaps 
the simplest citizen of New York. 
Though he is one of the busiest ex- 
ecutives in the nation, he is one of the 
most accessible. 

“It’s the most wonderful city in the 
world!” he exclaims. “New York has 
a very warm heart. It has a grand 
spirit, a helpful, charitable, sympathet- 
ic spirit.” 

For all his statements he has proof 
and his examples of New York’s ef- 
ficiency and good-heartedness are end- 
less. One experience demonstrates 
them both. 

He mentioned to his associates that 
he wished to build a high school for 
boys in the Bronx. That afternoon he 
was shown a property which he im- 
mediately accepted as adequate and 
convenient. That very evening ¢n- 
gineers and architects confirmed the 
adaptability of the plot and the next 
day the contract to purchase was sign- 
ed. 


*Chanin Bldg., 122 E. 42nd St., New York City. July 20, 1940. 
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In three weeks all was ready and 
building operations began on a high 
school to accommodate 3,000 boys. 
When the announcement of this en- 
terprise was made, people—some of 
them non-Catholics—came spontane- 
ously with contributions; one, for ex- 
ample, with $50,000 for a chapel, 
another $1,000 for brick, another $100,- 
000 for science laboratories. 

“Tt’s an incredible town, New York,” 
he says, “but of course I need all the 
help I can get as this one school will 
cost $3 million. And of course the 
backbone of our support today, as in 
the time of Archbishop Hughes, is 
from the Catholics of moderate means.” 

Archbishop Spellman is 51 years old, 


but there are men of 30 who look much 


older than he does. He was born in 
Whitman, Mass., a manufacturing 
town about 20 miles from Boston, pop- 
ulation 7,000, 

His father, William Spellman, own- 
ed a grocery store, and Francis, one of 
five children, used to drive the delivery 
wagon now and then, when he wasn’t 
in school or playing baseball. He en- 
tered Fordham University in 1907, and 
received his Bachelor of Arts degree 
in IQII. 

After graduation he went to study 
at the American College in Rome. On 
May 14, 1916, in the Basilica of St. 
John Lateran, he was ordained. 

He returned to America, assigned 
to duty as a curate in a little parish in 
a Boston suburb. 


For nine years he remained in New 
England, preaching and learning all 
there was to learn about parish work. 
He became associated with the Boston 
Pilot, and Cardinal O’Connell made 
him assistant chancellor of the arch- 
diocese. 

In 1925 Cardinal Gasparri, papal 
secretary of state, called him to Rome. 
Thus he was the first American priest 
to be honored with a place in the 
papal secretariat. 

During the seven years that followed, 
in close association with Gasparri and 
his successor, Cardinal Pacelli, the 
present pope, Father Spellman was 
grounded in the business, diplomacy 
and wisdom of the Church. 

In 1932 he was consecrated bishop 
in St. Peter’s by Cardinal Pacelli, and 
named as auxiliary to Cardinal O’Con- 
nell. He was the first American prel- 
ate consecrated in this historic church. 

“What is the theme of your episco- 
pal coat of arms?” Pope Pius asked 
the new bishop. 

“A ship with full sails set, your Holi- 
ness. The Santa Maria of Columbus.” 

“T shall give you your motto,” said the 
pope: “Sequere Deum: Follow God.” 

The bishop left Rome in sorrow, for 
he was leaving many friends. Yet he 
was happy too, for he was going home. 

When Cardinal Pacelli visited the 
U. S. not long ago, Bishop Spellman 
was the first to greet him. And he 
was the cardinal’s host, guide, and 
constant companion all during his 
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visit. He accompanied him all over 
the U. S. They traveled mostly by 
plane. 

When, shortly thereafter, the cardi- 
nal was elected pope, nobody in Chris- 
tendom was happier than his American 
friend. And when, in May, 1939, the 
pope made his friend archbishop of 
New York, perhaps no member of the 
Catholic hierarchy was so surprised as 
the archbishop himself. 

One of the first problems that at- 
tracted his attention in the Big Town 
was the lack of Catholic educational 
facilities for boys of high-school age. 
“It’s a pity so many boys fall away 
from the Church or become lax in 
their devotion after they leave our 
Catholic schools,” he said. “I have 
seen it so often. No boy will become 
a criminal who lives up to his religion. 
We felt we must have high schools 
for our boys, fine modern Catholic 
schools. And we must have the best 
teachers for them.” 

The archbishop asked for priests to 
volunteer as teachers. “In a very short 
time,” he says, “I had the names of 
60 priests. All of them were M.A’s or 
Ph.D’s. Scholarly men. I called them 
in, one by one, and asked them if they 
would enjoy teaching, and asked the 
preferable subject.” 

“Naturally,” he said to each one, 
“this will entail a great sacrifice on 
your part. It means that you will 
have to study hard to perfect yourself 


as a teacher. It is not sufficient to 


August 


know your subjects. You must know 
how to teach these subjects to others. 
Therefore, during vacations you must 
take courses in pedagogy and supple- 
mentary studies in the field assigned 
to you. Of course you will have to be 
relieved of some parochial duties, but 
I shall expect you to hear confessions 
on Saturdays and on the eves of holy- 
days. You will have to say Mass on 
Sundays in some parish church, and 
preach sermons. Think it over well, 
Father, before you give me an an- 
swer. And remember, I shall not hold 
it against you in any way if you de- 
cide you’d rather do a different type 
of priestly work. 

Sixty priests were needed; 60 priests 
were secured. 

Another project in which the arch- 
bishop is deeply interested is the care 
of the poor and the sick. Recently, 
speaking to a New York medical con- 
vention, he declared he contemplated 
spending $3 million to expand Cath- 
olic hospital facilities. 

It was during this speech that he 
said: “Our only hope and constant 
prayer is that, miraculously, God will 
give light to the leaders of all coun- 
tries, that mankind may stop its back- 
spin toward barbarism and once more 
go forward. All that is needed, all that 
ever was needed, was good will. It is 
that good will for which we pray.” 

Archbishop Spellman, as ardent an 
American as he is devout a Catholic, 
sees a close analogy between Catholic- 
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ism and Americanism. Both, he 
points out, stand for peace, good will, 
and the care and protection of human 
life and of human happiness. 

He is so great an advocate of peace 
that he asked all Catholics in New 
York to go to their churches every 
Friday night last June and pray for 
peace. And yet, he demands the full 
measure of patriotism from all Catho- 
lics. In an address made to the grad- 
uating class of Fordham University he 
made it clear that “this university re- 
gards as its chief responsibility to the 
U. S. the cultivation of a sound pa- 
triotism. If the times require it, we 
shall establish a Student Army Train- 
ing Corps and turn our campus into 
an armed camp for the defense of our 
country.” 

The archbishop of New York has 
no spare time; yet he finds opportu- 
nity to read, study, prepare sermons, see 
hundreds of people and make quick 
decisions in the numerous problems 
that arise each day. 

In addition to his religious duties 
the archbishop must attend many func- 
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tions, ecclesiastical and civil. For ten 
successive days he presided at college 
commencement exercises and made ad- 
dresses on each occasion. 

He is president of 600 different cor- 
porations of different types, parochial, 
charitable, and educational. His ad- 
ministrative duties are vast, diversified, 
and heavy. His day begins early and 
it is always after midnight when he 
goes to the chapel in his residence to 
say his night prayers. 

He changed his coat of arms when 
he was made archbishop. He had to 
change it to conform with his new dig- 
nity and his new field. He based it 
on that of the city of New York. It 
includes the heraldic cross of St. Pat- 
rick, patron saint of the Cathedral, 
and the sail of an old Dutch windmill, 
mememto of the days when New York 
was New Amsterdam. But its motto 
is the same. 1 

Yes, the barber was right. The 
archbishop gets around. But wherever 
he goes, and whatever he does, he is 
living up to his motto: Sequere Deum: 
Follow God. 


The kindness of missioners for refugees has brought about an unprecedented 
interest in religion. In one section of Shantung between 50,000 and 60,000 per- 
sons have applied for Baptism. It is impossible to find teachers to instruct them. 
In one section a lone missioner has 40 villages and chapels to look after and, 
on top of this, 20,000 applicants for Baptism. In one place in Hanyang a mis- 
sioner reports that all families within a radius of six miles are ready to accept 
the faith. In Shanghai great numbers of dying were received into the Church; 
15,000 such Baptisms were administered in one section of the city alone. 


The Apollonian (April ’40). 





Frederick Ozanam and Catholic Action 


By AUGUSTINE KLAAS, S. J. 
Condensed from a pamphlet* 


Few young MeN at the age of 20 
have accomplished anything of lasting 
value. Frederick Ozanam is one of 
the few. Before his 21st birthday, 
this dynamic Frenchman had founded 
in Paris two Catholic works which 
have been eminently successful for 100 
years: the famous Lenten conferences 
of Notre Dame Cathedral and the now 
world-wide St. Vincent de Paul Society. 

The former is the annual Catholic 
apologetic attraction of Europe; the 
latter is one of the strongest charitable 
organizations in the world. These two 
works mark Ozanam as a real leader 
of Catholic Action during the first 
half of the roth century and, on the 
basis of permanent results, perhaps the 
greatest Catholic layman of modern 
times. 

Frederick Ozanam was born at Milan 
on April 23, 1813, of French parents, 
who shortly afterwards moved to 
Lyons, France. His childhood was 
rather uneventful. In the autumn of 
1831, a youth of 18, he set out for the 
Sorbonne in Paris to study law. The 
Paris atmosphere into which he came 
was still impregnated with the anti- 
clerical spirit of the revolution of July, 
1830. On all sides the imminent ex- 
tinction of Christianity was predicted. 


He foresaw the isms 


To hasten this event, student mobs 
were overturning every cross in sight, 
and had already invaded the arch- 
bishop’s palace and the Jesuit novitiate. 
Comparing Paris to his thoroughly 
Catholic Lyons, Ozanam declared it 
“a corpse.” At the university, still 
surmounted by a cross, Letronne was 
teaching that “the papacy was only an 
ephemeral institution, born under 
Charlemagne, dying today,” and Jouf- 
froy maintained that Christianity 
‘would now withdraw and cede its 
place to philosophy. 

What keenly impressed young Oz- 
anam was the passive attitude of Cath- 
olic students toward the Voltairian 
spirit of the revolution and the infidel 
teaching of the university, but it could 
not have been otherwise, since these 
students were, as he himself says, “scat- 
tered like gold in a rubbish heap.” 
With characteristic courage he set to 
work to unite them. Soon he had 
a small band of devoted followers who 
made it a point to protest politely by 
letter against the false doctrine taught 
in the classroom. 

Several public retractions on the part 
of the professors were the fruit of these 
modest but effective efforts. Later, on 
Dec. 1, 1832, Ozanam organized a 


*Frederick Ozanam and Catholic Action. May 3, 1940. Our Sunday Visitor Press, 
Huntington, Ind. 20 pp. 10c. 
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History Study Club among his fellow- 
students, in which almost the whole 
range of knowledge came up for week- 
ly discussion, religion taking the lion’s 
share. Ozanam was the moving spirit 
of the club, and during the first year, 
he lectured on Indian mythology, poet- 
ry, oriental literature, the work of 
clergy and laymen, and the philosophy 
of Christianity. 

It was the History Club that con- 
ceived the idea of asking Archbishop 
de Quelen of Paris for a course of 
sermons on the controversies of the 
day. The purpose of these sermons 
would be to demonstrate the harmony 
of Catholicism with the needs of the 
times, to outline a philosophy of the 
sciences, the arts and life, in accordance 
with, the principles of the Catholic 
Church. 

The archbishop was favorable to the 
idea when it was presented by Ozanam 
and his friends Lamache and Lallier. 
Consequently, during the Lent of 1834, 
seven distinguished ecclesiastics preach- 
ed these sermons at Notre Dame Ca- 
thedral. Unfortunately, the newness 
of the movement and the lack of se- 
quence of the sermons produced only 
meager response. The following year 
Lacordaire was appointed to deliver 
the entire series of sermons. His suc- 
cess was phenomenal. There was a 
constant attendance of from 5,000 to 
6,000 men at the cathedral, conversions 
were numerous, and abundant spiritual 
fruit was garnered. 


From Ozanam’s History Study Club 
was to spring also that great charitable 
organization, the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. One evening, Ozanam’s 
friends were discussing the fortunes 
of the club. They were tiring of the 
interminable controversies which took 
place at each meeting. Suddenly one 
of them asked, “Why can we not hold 
meetings of prayer and charity for 
Catholics only?” Lallier, who was 
present, repeated this afterwards to 
Ozanam and Lamache. Some days 
later, Ozanam outlined to his friends 
his plan for a society the members of 
which would be Catholics and the pur- 
pose of which would be active charity 
to the poor. 

After 50 years, Lamache still re- 
membered the incident and wrote: 
“T still see the fire burning in his eyes. 
I can still hear his voice trembling with 
emotion. He spoke in language so 
warm and enthusiastic that one would 
have had to be without heart and with- 
out faith not to have adhered im- 
mediately to his proposal.” The new 
society was founded. 

The first meeting of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society took place in the of- 
fices of Bailly’s newspaper, the Tribune, 
in May, 1833. Eight members were 
present. Bailly was chosen first pres- 
ident; Ozanam, the vice president. 
Throughout his life, Ozanam would 
never accept the presidency, although 
all acknowledged him the leader of the 
movement. Tradition has it that after 
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this first meeting, Ozanam carried to 
a poor woman’s cottage a log of wood 
at first destined for his own room: “a 
symbolic log,” Bishop Julien said later, 
“which was to ignite an immense 
conflagration of charity throughout the 
world.” 

Ozanam had been challenged by 
some hostile fellow-students at the 
Sorbonne. “You are right,” they said, 
“when you speak of the past; Chris- 
tianity formerly did prodigious things, 
but today Christianity is dead. You 
who boast of being Catholics, what are 
you doing? Where are the works 


which show forth your faith?” The 
St. Vincent de Paul Society was the 
mighty answer to that searching ques- 


tion. 

Frederick Ozanam received his Doc- 
torate of Laws in April, 1836. He 
returned to Lyons to practice, taught 
commercial law for some time, mean- 
while continuing his university studies 
in comparative literature, which he al- 
ways liked better than law. Working 
18 hours a day, he entered a com- 
petition for Fauriel’s chair of literature 
at the Sorbonne, came out first, and 
in 1841 was assistant professor of litera- 
ture at the renowned institution. 
When Fauriel died in 1844 Ozanam 
succeeded to his chair as full-time pro- 
fessor of comparative literature. 

For a few years previous to this, 
Ozanam had been seriously thinking 
of becoming a Dominican, like his 
friend, Lacordaire. Finally, the Abbé 


August 


Noirot, an old confidant of youthful 


days, settled the matter in his own * 


characteristic way by introducing him 
to Amélie Soulacroix. Ozanam mar- 
ried her in 1841. She was to bear 
him his only child, Marie. 

During the last 12 years of his life, 
Ozanam lectured brilliantly at the 
Sorbonne and gave his spare time to 
the development of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society. Throughout his 
lectures he had but one aim: to make 
known through literary history “the 
long and laborious education which 
the Church gave to modern nations.” 
His claim as an historian and to pos- 
terity’s remembrance as a champion of 
the Church rest chiefly on his success- 
ful demonstration of that idea. 

Leaving aside youthful essays, pop- 
ular magazine articles and unfinished 
essays, the principal writings of this 
remarkable historian can be grouped 
according to subject matter. It is al- 
most the chronological order. 

His first major work was his doctor- 
ate thesis in literature, revised and pub- 
lished under the title, Dante and 
Catholic Philosophy in the 13th Cen- 
tury. Up to the 19th century, Dante 
was practically unknown in France 
and where he was known, he was 
generally misunderstood. Fauriel had 
begun to arouse interest in Dante, but 
it was Ozanam who was to reveal the 
great poet-philosopher in all his literary 
beauty and philosophic soundness. 

Connected with Ozanam’s Italian 
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studies is the collection of documents 
which he made on a trip to Italy in 
1847. These are original source-doc- 
uments on the literary history of the 
early Middle Ages gathered from the 
principal libraries and archives of 
Italy. They have been of invaluable 
assistance to later workers in the field. 

From Italy, Ozanam also brought 
back material for another book: The 
Franciscan Poets. It is an historical 
interpretation of the period of St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi which was filled with 
poetry and poets filled with the spirit 
of St. Francis. To this day it is a 
popular book in France. 

The Germans Before Christianity, 
the first of Ozanam’s best and most 


mature works, was published in 1847, 
and was followed two years later by 


The Christian Civilization of the 
Franks. The two volumes together 
are known as the German Studies and 
each, when it appeared, was awarded 
the Gobert prize. 

Besides history, Ozanam was deeply 
interested in the social question, as 
can be seen especially in his multi- 
tudinous letters. He foresaw that it 
would be the burning topic of the 
future: “the questions which are going 
to occupy minds are questions of work, 
wages, industry and economics.” 

He insisted that the social question 
was not purely economic, but involved 
morality and therefore religion. Cath- 
olics had grave obligations and respon- 
sibilities here, especially when those who 
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had forgotton the fatherhood of God 
would consequently forget the brother- 
hood of man. With great insight he 
treated of the relation of government 
to business, employer to employee, just 
wages, private property, etc., anticipat- 
ing in several points the great encycli- 
cals of Leo- XIII and Pius XI. We 
merely quote one passage referring to 
government in business: 

“Two schools have been formed 
which reduce all to production and 
distribution of riches. On the one 
hand, the old school of economists 
knows of no greater social danger than 
insufficient production, no other sal- 
vation than to increase it and multiply 
it by unlimited competition, no other 
law of labor but personal interest. On 
the other hand, the school of modern 
socialists places the whole difficulty in 
a faulty distribution and thinks to save 
society by suppressing competition, by 
making organized labor a prison which 
would support its prisoners, by teach- 
ing nations to exchange their liberty 
for the certainty of bread and the 
promise of pleasure. These two sys- 
tems, by two different ways, end in 
materialism.” 

Ozanam would have neither of them. 
Between the old liberalism, individual- 
ism and absolute liberty, which places 
the worker at the mercy of the em- 
ployer, and the dictatorial intervention 
of a socialist or communist govern- 
ment, which leads to political tyranny 
and the ruin of business, Frederick 
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Ozanam proposed a via media recon- 
ciling authority with liberty, a system 
of limited control, called by him, 
Christian democracy. 

Charity, social justice, peace and 
closer union among classes of society, 
these are what Ozanam fought for. 
His watchword has a modern ring, 
“Go to the poor, go to the worker!” 

Never in good health, Ozanam’s 
strength finally gave way. A trouble- 
some cough, added to his infirmities, 
forced him to resign his professorship 
in 1852. He continued, however, to 
write and to visit his cherished con- 
ferences of St. Vincent de Paul. The 
following winter, with his wife and 
child he went south to Spain and 
Italy, spending Holy Week in Rome. 
On April 23, his goth birthday, he 
wrote: “If you call me, Lord, I have 
no right to complain. I will come.” 

He had not long to wait. Returning 
home, he barely reached Marseilles, 
when he became worse. A few more 
days he lingered. To the priest at- 
tending him he said, “How can I fear 
God? I love Him so much!” Sud- 
denly, on the evening of Sept. 8, 1853, 
he cried out, “My God, my God, have 
mercy on me!” These were his last 
words. An hour later he was dead. 

His tomb is in the crypt of the old 
Carmelite monastery in the Rue Vaugi- 
rard, Paris, surrounded by the martyrs 


of the French Revolution. Above the 
tomb are inscribed these words: “Why 
seek you the living with the dead?” 
(Luke XXIV, 5). No words could 
be more true, for Frederick Ozanam 
still lives—in his works. 

Ozanam’s love of charity is mani- 
fested in his social doctrine and espe- 
cially in the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety. This new society spread rapidly 
through Europe and the world. 

From a tiny seed it grew to a great 
tree and millions have shared its fruit 
of Christian charity. In 1854, just after 
the death of Ozanam, there were 1,532 
conferences of which 889 were in 
France; in 1938 there were throughout 
the world 13,714 conferences with 
176,770 active and 72,119 honorary 
members. 

In the U. S. there are over 2,500 
conferences with an active member- 
ship of 25,265 and an honorary one of 
5,742. In 1938, the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society spent in the U. S. alone 
$3,267,676 for charity. And who will 
number all its spiritual and corporal 
works of mercy? 

The cause of Frederick Ozanam’s 
beatification was begun in 1923 with 
the approval of Cardinal Dubois, arch- 
bishop of Paris. In 1926, investigation 
of evidence was started in Lyons, pre- 
liminary to initiation of the cause in 
Rome. It is advancing steadily. 


“So that King George can read it without spectacles,” said John Hancock 
as he signed the Declaration of Independence. 





Procession in Spain 


King bows before King 


Among the many priests who 
visited at our home when I was a child 
was a Spanish Dominican. A touching 
episode, in which this Dominican 
played a part, occurred during the life- 
time of King Alfonso XII, father of 
the present exiled king of Spain. 

One evening when the young mon- 
arch was returning home from a ride, 
he chanced to meet a priest carrying 
the Holy Viaticum to a convict at the 
point of death in one of the prisons. 
The young king at once dismounted, 
and giving his horse to his groom, fol- 
lowed the procession on foot, holding 
a burning candle in his hand, his aides- 
de-camp following his example. It was 
always customary in Spain to carry the 
Blessed Sacrament in procession to the 
sick. The acolytes who accompanied 
the priest carried a box of candles, 
which they distributed, lighted, with- 
out any thought of distinction of rank 
among those who wished to join the 
procession. 

Arriving at the prison gates, the pro- 
cession was met by the prison officials 
and prisoners, who with lighted can- 
dles, accompanied the Blessed Sacra- 
ment into the sick man’s cell. The bare, 
dark prison walls, lighted only by the 
flickering tapers, held by the prisoners 
in their rough convict garb, the crowd 


*Dubuque, lowa. 


By ANGELA BATTLEN 
Condensed from the Catholic Tribune* 


of outsiders, the young king in his uni- 
form, all with bent heads and reverent 
mien, humbly kneeling on the flagstone 
floor beside the miserable bed made a 
scene never to be forgotten. Here lay 
the poor prisoner, who recognized the 
king, and gazed speechlessly at him, 
trying to divine how he had come 
there. 

The king stood up as soon as the last 
sacraments were administered, and tak- 
ing the prisoner’s hands, gave him a 
free, unconditional pardon, saying, 
“God has forgiven you; I cannot do 
less, and from this moment you are 
free. If it will please the Almighty to 
spare your life, you can leave this 
prison the moment the doctors say you 
are fit to be removed.” On hearing 
this, all the other prisoners present 
cried out with one voice, “Viva el 
Rey!” The ready sympathy and gen- 
erosity of these poor prisoners and their 
enthusiasm for the king’s act of clem- 
ency in favor of their comrade touched 
the king’s heart. He took the hand of 
every one of these poor unfortunates 
to show his appreciation of their con- 
duct, and he said afterwards, when 
speaking about it, that it had cost him 
a very great effort not to pardon them 
all then and there. 

On his return to the palace, although 
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it was very late in the evening, he sent The pardoned prisoner recovered, 
for the ministers and ordered them to though at the time of the king’s visit, 
have the necessary papers for the re- the doctor had declared his illness so 
lease of the prisoner drawn up at once grave that he could not live through 
and sent to the prison. the night. 


sg 


Deportment Department 


So your college pal has asked you to be the godfather of his child! Some- 
times people who don’t value their faith enough, lose it. If you are one of those 
unfortunates, be honest enough to reveal it. The honor tendered you can then 
be conferred on a practical Catholic. 


Friendship or the desire to flatter a relative are not sufficient grounds upon 
which to base the selection of sponsors in Baptism. Parents must take care that 
the ones they select are practical Catholics. It’s only fair to the child. After all, 
only a practical Catholic will fulfil the obligations the office of sponsor incurs. 


A baby being baptized is almost sure to yell, and maybe struggle, when 
the priest puts salt on its tongue. But being a sponsor involves more than the 
ability to hold a kicking infant and a lighted candle without dropping either. 
It means that you renounce Satan and ask for Baptism on behalf of the child. 
It also implies that you are prepared to see to your godchild’s religious instruction, 
should it become necessary. 


The minimum that a sponsor should do is to pray for the godchild. 


Names of most trees, flowers, fruits and rocks are not saints’ names. And 
the baby you bring to the baptismal font must be given at least one saint’s name. 
See to this before you come. If you haven’t, the priest will add one on the spot. 
And you will almost certainly dislike his choice. 


Sponsors usually make an offering on the occasion of Baptism. If you follow 
the custom, put the money in an envelope—don’t take out your wallet and with 
great magnificence display a soiled $1 bill. 


As part of the baptismal ceremony, the priest anoints the child with oil, on 
its chest and between its shoulders. Therefore, see to it that the garment in 
which the child is dressed fits loosely around its neck, or can be readily un- 
buttoned. 


[Readers are requested to report instances of bad deportment.—Editor. ] 





Development of Shorthand 


Curiosity piece 


Engla nd and France are the develop- 
ing grounds of shorthand, although the 
first system of shorthand recorded is 
attributed to Cicero. 

In England, in 1588, appeared Char- 
acterie, an exposition of a system of 
shorthand by Timothy Bright. A copy 
of this, the only one known, is in the 
Bodleian library at Oxford. Since that 
time the number of shorthand systems 
has grown into several thousand, the 
majority appearing in English speak- 
ing countries. Sir Isaac Pitman was 
acquainted with the system of Samuel 
Taylor and in 1837, in an attempt to 
improve upon Taylor, Sir Isaac pro- 
duced Stenographic Sound-Hand, later 
known as Phonography. 

Shorthand teachers know the Pitman 
system as a geometric, line-position, 
detached vowel system, but other Eng- 
lish authors struggled with the problem 
of producing systems, geometric or 
based on the slope of longhand, written 
in one position only, and using at- 
tached vowels in the form of hooks, 
ovals and circles. French authors 
shared in these struggles and at first 
with more success. 

Louis Marie Felix Conen de Prepean, 
in 1813, wrote Stenographie exacte, a 
system which was a modification of 
the English system of Samuel Taylor, 


By H. J. RUSSELL 


Condensed from the Northwest Review* 


but the first French system of im- 
portance appeared in 1633 by L’abbe 
Jacques Cossard who wrote Methode 
pour excrire aussi vite qu'on parle. 
Many other systems appeared in 
France, but in 1860, based on the Pre- 
pean and later French modifications of 
that system, M. L’abbe Emile Duploye 
produced a system, la stenographie Du- 
ploye, that spread rapidly throughout 
France and Europe, over to the U. S., 
then to Canada, and back to England, 
as various authors continued the prac- 
tice of experimenting and modifying. 

The first Canadian system of which 
I can find a record appeared in Quebec 
in 1836. From this time forward, 
Catholic schools and academies began 
to make provision for the teaching of 
shorthand, and teaching Brothers and 
Sisters prepared many capable short- 
hand writers. Although some Pit- 
manic shorthand is taught in the 
academies, many of them favor Du- 
ployan adaptations, since modified 
Duploye shorthand is probably better 
adapted to the needs of French and 
English bilingual stenographers. 

We find the first English adaptation 
of Duploye appearing in Detroit, 
Michigan, in 1877, by Helen M. Per- 
nin, under the name of The Little 
Phonographer. 


* Winnipeg, Man., Canada. May 25, 1939. 
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Many other Duployan adaptations 
have appeared in England, the U. S. 
and Canada. 

Father Jean Marie Raphael le Jeune 
about 1891 conceived the idea of teach- 
ing the Indians in his district of Kam- 
loops, British Columbia, to read and 
write by means of his modified Du- 
ploye shorthand. This gave them a 
means of writing the Chinook jargon. 
In the printing or mimeographing of 
this material, Father le Jeune was as- 
sisted by the St. Louis mission, and 
out of his work grew a little paper in 
shorthand, known as the Kamloops 
Wawa. The St. Louis Globe Democrat 
showed a picture of Father le Jeune 
with one of his Indian shorthand 
classes. He succeeded in teaching 
several thousand Indians in this way 
and some years later, some of the 
chiefs of the shorthand-writing tribes 
visited Europe and were received by 
King Edward and the pope. His Hol- 
iness evinced a great interest in their 
accomplishment and ordered 1,000 
medals to be struck; these were after- 
wards sent to Kamloops, with instruc- 
tions that one be awarded to each 
native who had worked hard enough 
to make special progress in the art of 
shorthand writing. 

Father le Jeune’s work spread to 
other tribes, and hymns, a Latin 
Liturgy, prayers and the catechism ap- 
peared in Chinook jargon in its short- 
hand form. 

I reproduce an interesting extract 


from Chambers’ Journal, Jan. 1, 1921, 
concerning the Chinook language: 
“The language has not been without 
its literature. The most notable ex- 


ample was the Kamloops Wawa, pub- 
lished by Father le Jeune, a famous 
missionary to the Indians of the Kam- 


loops district. Wawa is the Chinook 
word for talk. This was a little week- 
ly paper which was published for about 
three years, beginning in 1891. It was 
in the Chinook jargon, and in Du- 
ployan stenographic characters. The 
system was learned by Father le Jeune 
as a young man in Paris. After hav- 
ing tried, with small success, to teach 
the Indians to read in English char- 
acters, he undertook to teach them 
through this method of shorthand. 
He experimented with a boy who was 
a cripple, and who, through some sort 
of intuition, learned the system at a 
single lesson, and afterwards helped to 
teach it to others. The natives learned 
it quickly and eagerly, until a large 
number of the Shuswap, Thompson 
River, Revelstoke, and Nicola tribes 
could read in it. The little paper was 
circulated among them, and was used 
to convey religious instruction as well 
as secular information. All the work 
on it was done by Father le Jeune, who 
reproduced it on a mimeograph. In 
the archives of British Columbia, at 
Victoria, are to be seen several volumes 
of this unique journal, which is un- 
doubtedly one of the linguistic curios- 
ities of the human race.” 
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Books of Current Interest 


[Any of which can be ordered through us.] 


Martindale, C.C.S.J. Towards Loving the Psalms. New York: Sheed. 
320 pp. $2.75. 


How to read the psalms and an analysis of their contents. 
e 


Dinnis, Enid. Bess of Cobb’s Hill. Milwaukee: Bruce. 216 pp. $2.50. 
The strange case of Elizabeth Barton, Holy Maid of Kent, persecut- 
ed for her disapproval of Henry VIII’s divorce. 
e 


Toth, Most Rev. Tihamer. The Catholic Church. St. Louis: Herder. 
325 pp. $3. 


A series of subjects on apologetic topics adapted for a modern 
congregation. 
® 
Kaye-Smith, Sheila. Ember Lane. New York: Harper. 363 pp. $2.50. 


A series of realistic studies of the tangled lives of people living in 
a remote corner of rural Sussex. 


Allers, Rudolf. The Successful Error. New York: Sheed. 288 pp. $3. 


The author, a doctor of medicine, a psychiatrist, and a scholastic 
philosopher, gives a thorough explanation of Freudianism. 


Bonn, John Louis, S.J. So Falls the Elm Tree. New York: Macmillan. 
287 pp. $2.50. 


Personality and courage are outstanding characteristics in this biog- 
copay = Mother Ann Valencia, foundress of St. Francis Hospital, Hart- 
ord, Conn. 


- Mortimer J. Problems for Thomists. New York: Sheed. 268 pp. 
2.50. 
The author has selected the problem of species to prove that there 
are problems for Thomists unanswered by St. Thomas. 
e 
Keppel, rt Blessed Rose Philippine Duchesne. New York: Kenedy. 118 
pp. $1.25. 


A new life of the recently beatified American foundress of the 
Society of the Sacred Heart by an English member of the society. 


- tl Finbar, O.P. Our Lady of Fatima. St. Louis: Herder. 186 pp. 
1.75. 


The ee. of the appearance of the blessed Virgin to the three 
shepherds at Fatima, Portugal, in 1917. 




















